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which imprints a particular dircction to talents, although 
it exercises an influence on the histrionic art, does not, 


however, operate so injuriously upon it as on the other 
branches of the fine arts. England possesses a consider- 
able number of comedians, and is specially distinguished 
by tragedians of note. Declamation is not, as in France, 
reduced to a system; it is based on the actor's observa- 
tion of nature, and would leave little to desire, if it did 
not frequently descend to too minute details. The tour- 
nure of male as well as female actors is not sufficiently 
natural. ‘Their gait is awkward and embarrassed; their 
address is deficient in suppleness and grace. The actors 
group themselves with difficulty, and cross the stage with 
awkwardness. Nothing in their demeanour indicates the 
study, the idea even of the habits and manners of good 
society. Asa counterbalance to these defeets, it must be 
admitted that they often hit on the just expression of phy- 
siognomy and tone. Mediocre in the higher and lighter 
comedy, they excel in tragedy, which lends itself to a 
marked declamation, and in low comedy, whieh permits 
its votaries to descend to overcharged caricature. 

Excecdingly rich in tragic authors of the first order, 
England is deficient in comic authors of an elevated style, 
and borrows from France the greater part of the subjects 
of the small pieces which are played on her theatres. 
These lose much of their merit in the mutilation they 
undergo for the purpose of adapting them to the English 
taste. Nor are they less deteriorated by translation, and 
by the manner in which they are played. They want the 
local application which they had at Paris, but which they 
cannot preserve in London. 

It is in operas, where the poetry as well as the music 
has been borrowed from French authors, that the dif- 
ference between the two countries is more sensibly felt 
A Vandal, incapable of appreciating a musical idea, 
draws his pen over a bar of Rossini, of Boyeldieu, of] 
Auber; cuts out whole pieces, and what is still worse, 
parts of a piece; and when he has reduced it to a conve- 
nient size, distributes it to the other Vandals, the singers 
and orchestra, who execute it in the most barbarous 
manner before a public who, less intent upon the quality | 
than the quantity, are well satisfied, provided they find 
occupation from seven in the evening till twelve or one 
o’clock in the morning. 

There is an English Opera in London, but so bad, that 
even an English public (the least difficult to please) have 
pronounced condemnation upon it. Confined to a small 
theatre, at a season when all the world is out of town, 
the English opera serves only as theatrical food to a 
class not over dainty. When the great houses open, 
which offer more attractive entertainment, the English 
opera disappears. 

A French theatre draws a constant influx of visiters 
during four or five months of each year. Its stock- 
pieces are strengthened by a supply from the vaude- 
villes of Paris; which city also lends the aid of her most 
remarkable actors, thus rendering supportable the me- 
diocrity of the ordinary troop. 

The Opera, or King’s Theatre, presents an almost ex- 
clusive company of foreign artistes. The prima donnas 
and primo tenores of Italy and the corps de ballet of France, 
furnish their most distinguished inembers. ‘These area 
species of commodity which the English custom-house 
laws do not pronounce contraband. Fashion, rather 
than musical taste, draws crowds to this theatre. The 
high price of the seats does not permit those who pique 
themselves on belonging to the fashionable classes to be 
absent. The opera is the best attended theatre in Lon- 
don, not because it is the best, but because it is tie 
dearest. 

The interior and extent of the two great English 
theatres are more remarkable than their architecture or 
arrangement. The boxes are found fault with for being 
too deep; the corridors and sorties, for being too confined 
and narrow; and the staircases, because of their steep- 
ness and want of development. The decorations, which 
vary with almost every scene, have a fine effect, al- 
though they do not generally produce the illusion of 
those of our opera. The costumes are rich, but not cor- 
rect, and are morcover too loaded with tinsel. The 
abuse of fire-works introduced to illuminate, what in 
technical language are called “ the pictures,” has this 
double inconvenience. In the first place it accustoms 


it spreads through the theatre a stink and smoke which 
remain during the whole representation. 
The smaller theatres have, in a relative proportion, 
the same species of merit and defects which are ob- 
served in the larger houses. Their representations are 
confined to melodrama, vaudeville, and pieces of trifling 
comedy. Many of them possess very good actors, and 
draw that species of audience whose laughter and tears 
are only to be excited by exaggeration. 
What are we to conclude trom this severe but strict 
examination of the fine arts in England, but that they 
are exotic plants, cultivated by national luxury, by the 
fancy of the moment, by the very expense at which they 
are produced, and which, up to the present day, it has 
been found impossible to acclimatise ? Children of the 
imagination, they cannot flourish in a country where 
that principle of creation, that condition of existence 
necessary to the production of what is beautiful, grand, 
and true, is not in existence. England, it will there- 
fore be inferred, is condemned to remain tributary to 
Italy and France for the fine arts. What she has to re- 
gret on this head is too amply compensated for, in other 
respects, to cause her to lament a deficiency of which 
one need not fear to remind her. 
PHYSICIANS. 
The incredulous in the abilities of the professors of 
the healing art, conld find in a comparison of the scienee 
as praclised in England and in other countries, power- 
ful arguinents in favour of their scepticism. In France, 
for instance, physicians are men of profound attain- 
ments in every thing that relates directly or indirectly 
to their art. Long and painful studies, pursued in 
schools directed by the most enlightened professors, and 
possessed of the necessary means to extend the domain 
of science, initiate them into the mysteries of the art. 
There is no country in which one should live longer 
than in France, if the talent of the physician could pro- 
long existence. 
In England opportunities of study are rare, preea- 
rious, and costly. There are no other schools than hos- 
pitals, no other mode of teaching than the unreasoning 
observation of practice.* Anatomy supplies the Eng- 
lish schools by means as imperfect for science as they 
are revolting te humanity. The anatomical study of pe- 
culiar and organic diseases can be but rarely pursued, 
in consequence of the prejudices which are opposed to 
the investigations of science. Hence it results that all 
is imperfect, as well in the teaching as in the practice 
of medicine. The duration of human life is nevertheless 
as long as in France. What conclusion are we to draw 
from this, but that the science of the physician only con- 
tributes in a very feeble degree to the preservation of 
human life, if his ignorance does not abridge it in i 
more sensible proportion? In either hypothesis, it is 
apparent that medicine exercises no very determined 
influence on the increase or diminution of the human 
race. ‘The only positive eifeet is that produced by the 
habits, manners, and dict, and the greater or less care 
taken to combat the inconveniences of climate, of local 
situation, or of personal position. 
If the state of medicine should exhibit a sinister influ- 
ence as reijates to the prolongation of human life, most 
assuredly it would do so in England. The different 
causes just indicated are all attended with their effects. 
The absence of long and continuous study limits medical 
knowledge to vague and very superficial speculations. 
Violent remedies derived at random from the pharmacy, 
and empiricisin, are the means resorted to. The result 
of all is, that a guinca is placed without d Heacy in the 


cumbent despises and neglects. 


is perfectly true. 


from physicians in this, that they cannot reccive fees." 
They remunerate themselves by # profit on their drugs. 
Five or six phials, dearly charged for, and filled with 
remedies of all colours, boxes of pills, ointments, We. 
pass from the shop of the apothecary into the chamber, 
sometimes into the stomach, but offener out of the win- 
dow, of the patient. This is a matter of small moment, 
provided the apothecary receives the remuneration for 
his visit and medical advice. 

Energetic remedies form the substratum of the pre- 
scriptions of English practitioners. Alcohol enters into 
the greater part of the preparations, and always in the 
least rational manner. Ihave seen it administered in larger 
doses, to a patient hastening to the tomb through a con- 
firmed consumption. It is a part of the treatment pre- 
scribed when the patient fs convalescent. ‘The abuse of 
this drug is carried to inconceivable lengths. I know a 
lady Who drinks a pint of brandy a day by the advice ot 
her physician; and wonderful to tell, this regimen has 
already lasted for six years. No where is the healing 
art exercised with a more sovereign contempt of the most 
common rules, with a more absolute disregard of reason- 
ing and common sense, than in England. 

It is safd that surgery has attained a high degree of 
perfection, and in support of this assertion, the names of 
two very rich surgeons are cited. It would be impossi- 
ble to deny these individuals the possession of rare 
talents, if we estimate the latter by the immense fortuncs 
they have acquired. 

ENGLISH CLERGY. 
No comparison can be instituted between dissimilar 
objects. It would be folly to institute a comparison be- 
tween tlre clergy of France and that of England. 
“What is a priest in France ?” said a very religious 
deputy, when delivering himself at the tribune, and whose 
word inay be believed m this matter.— A priest in 
France is a simple man, without family, without eredit, 
of little influence, poorly clad in black, who supplies by 
an inward piety, a great disinterestedness, and a fervent 
charity, those exterior advantages which are wanting to 
him. Ile is not to be met in the salons, because there his 
qualities are not necessary, and he would find himself mis- 
placed ; too often sprung trom the lower classes of society, 
he opposes, at times, an indisercet pride to the lowness of 
his ortgin. ‘The mediocrity of his fortune leaves him no 
other resource for doing good, than to importune those 
who have wealth to suecour those who have nothing.” 
If one wished to adopt the form employed by this 
deputy, to give an account of the English clergy, the re- 
ply to the question—What is a clergyman in England ? 
—would be as follows. An English clergyman is a man 
of distinguished birth, surrounded by a numerous family, 
provided with a rich benefice, living in luxury, partici- 
pating in every pleasure, in all the enjoyments of the 
world, playing, hunting, dancing, attending the theatres, 
neither grave nor serious, unless nature has made him 
so; he is one who hoards his emoluments in order to 
settle his children; who spends his fortune in wagering, 
in horses, in dogs, sometimes (when he is thoughtless 
and devoid of foresight) with a mistress ; in any event, 
giving little to the poor, and leaving their case, and the 
fulfilment of daties which he disdains, to some unfortu- 
nate curate, who for a miscrable stipene is obliged to ex. 
hibit the virtues and to fulfil the cuties which the in- 

‘ 

This double portrait of the Nnglish and French clergy 
The neglect and indigence of which 
(in consequence of the spread of revolutionary principles 
and laws) the French clergy have been the victims, have 


visit. 


hands of the doctor, and received without shame, at each 
The patient is cured in more or less time, accord- 
ing as his constitution is good or bad. It is his affair, not 
that of the physician. 


There exists, under the name of surgeons, a class of 
men exercising the healing art, or at least that of having 
patients under cure. In England, remedies are ordered 
and sold as candles, sugar, or cloth. Surgeons differ 


* It is for this very reason that English physicians 
are the first in the world. Were they to pursue the |« 
French system, they might attain ‘the bad pre-emi- 
nence” of French physicians, who are among the worst {I 





speaks of apotheearies, sometimes called surgeon 


English customs. 


operated to turn from that career those members of’ ho- 
nourable families who heretofore recruited the clerical 
ranks. At present, the zeal of the bishops beats up for 
recruits among young men of the humblest birth, whe, 
comparing their primitive state of abject and miserabke 


poverty with the prospect ofa life less laborious, to which 
they have been prepared by a semblanee of education, 


* It is evident from what follows, that the author 
ipoti C. 
But here ts the danger of a foreigner writing on 
A surgeon can not only reecive fees, 


aries. 


ut recover them in a court of law; while a physician 








the eye to a light which is not in nature ; and, secondly, }of the tribe.— Transiutor. I 
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and which raises them to a social position less degraded, 
are led to pre fer the cassock of the pric st to the sinock.- 
frock of the wagoner. After having consecrated some 
years to the acquisition of indispensable attainments, 
they leave the seminaries without novitiate, without a 
study of the world or the spirit of their calling, to oppose, 
with a sort of brutal awkwardness, the absolutism of 
their religious principles to the re asoning independence 
of their parishione rs. Destitute of xperience, de prive d 
of that tact whieh the habits of living in the besom of a 
respectable family might have given them, if the lowhi- 
ness of their condition did not put this advantage out of 
their reach, they commence a struggle with those they 
are called on to direct, and a reciprocal malevolence en- 
sues, rendering the interchange of good feeling or good 
oftices alike impossible. Henceforth, it is only by ser- 
mons, which are turned into ridicule, or by alms sub- 
atracted trom clerical to administer to still more wretch- 
ed and more ungrateful poverty, that the presence of the 
village curate becomes known, and his life is destined to 
flow on amidst storms, fatigues, and overwhelming pri- 
vations. Yetis he pursued by envy, as though he were 
happy and honoured! 

Such is not the life of the English ecclesiastic. His 
career is wwarked out beforchand: its close is as appa- 
rent fo lil as its commencement. He knows whether 
his hopes should centre in the possession of a bencfice 
of a thousand or twelve hundred pounds sterling, or 
whother his atabition may aspire toa mitre. HTe knows 
so that, in the least favourable hy pothesis, his educa- 
tion a , which are never closely scrutinised, 
will saffice to seeure for bim an honourable position. 
His family or friends hold a rich curacy in reserve for 
him, on which he will reside if he have the desire and 
the hope of further elevation. If he be anxious to sacri- 
fice 
the duties of his cure to be performed by a paid curate. 
vast theological learn- 
ing, above all, pulpit eloquence, are indispensable con- 
ditions to the attainment of a bishopric; buat though 
these qualities are the result of some sacrifices, still the 


advantages preponderate; each step in the ladder of 


studie 














ilure prospects to present pleasures, he will cause 





A grave and sober course of life, 





pre Urment is accompanied with an increase of wealth, 
of honour, and consideration, and the courage and per- 
severance of the aspirant are sustained by the perspec- 
tive of the honours, the influence, and the large furtune 
reserved to him who reaches the fortunate eminence. 

The Bench of Bishops numbers individuals as distin- 
guished by their talents as by their morals ; too much 
engaged, however, by their interference in politics as 
spiritual pecrs,—too much earried away by their taste 
for preaching, they donot devote themselves sufficiently 
to the superinte ndenee of the subordinate clergv, who 
live ina sort of ind 
who are only made to feel the existence of discipline 
when some outrageous scandal has rendered an act of 
severity indispensable. 


‘pendence of sntritual authority, and 


The staid manners of the bishops do not preserve 
them from habits of luxury and expense; besides an 
episcopal palace appertaining to the see, and a mansion 
in one of the most beautiful sites of their diocess, they 
have houses in London, where sessions of parliament 
alford them a pretext for residence. 

A black dress, but not distinguished in its cut from 

that of the rest of society, is worn by clergymen of bon 
ton,—by those younger sons of noble families who only 
belong to the church in consequence of the fortune it 
provides fur them. T’hese are the priests who are oftener 
seen at Ersom, Doneaster, and Newmarket, at the 
aporting-parties of Norfolk and Yorkshire, than in the 
pulpit. The clerical costume interferes in England 
with none of the enjoyments of the world ; those who 
wear it do not hesitate to appear at balls and routs, or 
in opera stalls; and they have no scruples at being seen 
in a box at the Adelphi or the Olympic. 
The parish priests, or clergymen on whom the care 
ves, find compensation for the fatigues of 
their profession in an appropriate endowment, and in 
the pleasures of a less boisterous society. There are 
few even of these who do not mingle, with their numer. 
ous families, and with apparent pleasure, in the mazes 
of a quadrille or ofa country dance. 

[ have vainly eudeavoured to reconcile the severity, 
with which protestant clergymen enforce the observance 
of the Sunday, with the passion of many for the dance. 
This passion exposes them to the familiarity, often to 
the railleries of those to whom they should afford serious 
example,—to the reproachies of that class to whom they 
iuiterdict enjoyments which they themselves follow with 


of souls devo! 





a sort of delight. It would be better, however, to allow 
the peasantry to dance on the Sunday, than to expose 
them tu the dangerous temptation of expending their 
time in idleness or drinking. 

The country clergy of England are distinguished by 
severe and irreproachable manners; but their functions. 
limited to the celebration of the service, do not extend 
to the distribution of alms. There are very few clergy- 
men who know the number, the names, or the wants of 
the poor of their parish ; these matters they consider as 
being out of the pale of their obligations. They are not 
seen leaving their commodious dwellings to sit by the 
bed of the sick, or to carry to the chamber of death the 
consolations of religion. These charitable offices might 
render them subject to the attacks of some contagious 
disorder ; and in the event of their illness or death, they 
would not be the only victims, since the lot of all that 
is dear to them is inseparable from their own. 

These are considerations which influence not the 
catholic priest. He is poor and isolated. Without 
perceiving that he changes habitation, he passes from 
the humble dwelling of his ministry to the wretched 
cabin of the indigent. From poverty to misery the 
transition is hardly perceptible. ‘The catholic priest 
tastes of the woes he comes to suecour. If he is earri- 
ed off in the midst of his duties, he has little to regret 
at leaving a world where his lot has been none of the 
happiest. Noone weeps over his tomb, no one suffers 
from his untimely exit. The idea of the past troubles 
him not; his thoughts are fixed on the future, and that 
future is eternity. He faces therefore without fear. 
almost without reflection, dangers which would be more 
formidable, if he participated in the enjoyments of life 
—if he had a wife, children, and all that constitutes 
worldly happiness, 

The fecundity of clerical marriages has become pro- 
verbial. When habits of order are conjoined with a 
high preferment, the fortune of the children of these 
marriages is almost assured. But it is not always thus. 
The inconveniences of the contrast between a certain 
rank in the sorial seale, joined to a finished education, 
and the privations of a precarious existence, are some- 
times felt. Clergymen’s widows commonly obtain 
asylums in institutions established for this purpose; 
their sons turn their education to account; while the 
daughters seek in the employment of their talents re- 
sources which they do not always find. Sometimes 
liey have not the courage to resist proposals too equivo- 
cal to be honourable. 





I have no doubt that if the question of the celibacy 
or marriage of the clergy were to be determined on the 


comparison of what is observed in England, and in 
“ee 






Prance,an impartial jac 
the latter system. [fe would not hesitate to acknowledge. 
that with an equal regularity of manners, there results, 
froma life of celibaey, greater abnegation of the good 
things of this world, more disinterestedness, and more 
real charity; whilst greater attachment to this life, 
more anxious attention to fainily concerns, less affection 
for the duties of lis calling, less disposition to exercise 
charity and benevolence, and less means of satisfying 
these calls, fall to the Jot of the married clergy. With 
every allowance, therefore, for exaggerated opinions, an 
isolated priest is better for society than a clergyman 
attached to all its interests, participating in all its in- 
fluences, and subjected to all the conditions which it 
imposes, 

Ifa comparison were instituted between the French 
and English clergy; if the austere forms of the one— 
their self-sacrifice—their abnegation of family affeetion— 
their inexhaustible charity—if the privations which they 
impose on themselves to satisfy such claims—if their un- 
furnished houses, their humble costume, their rigid 
practice of the severitics of religion, were to be contrast. 
ed with the easy and comfortable lives of the Enelish 
clergy—with their anxiety for the present and future 
happiness of their families and friends—their expendi 
ture in matters not in harmony with their sacred func- 
lions—the recherche of their furniture, of their dress, 
and of their equipages—Reason, which would pronounce 
an impartial decree, and range on the one side a true 
virtue regardless of sacrifices, and which errs only by a 
want of tact in the use of means; and on the other a 
sort of mundane virtue, which has found an easy way 
to reconcile a grave calling with manncrs neither grave 
nor serious enough for the clerical state, would declare 
a preference of the humble clergy of the Catholic 
church, over the rich and sumptuous pastors of the Pro- 
testant establishment. 





» would pronounce in favour of 





RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 

In England, in that country which the French philo- 
soplicrs of the last century represented to us as a peo- 
ple of esprits forts, of unbelievers, caring little for reli- 
gion; the most profound respect is nevertheless profess. 
ed for its acts, as well as its most inconvenient prac. 
tices. Religion is never made a subject of declaination, 
of pleasantry, or of doubt. Her well-paid ministers ex. 
ercise a great influence in the country parts of England, 
Good or bad, the two sermons which they preach every 
Sunday draw a numerous and attentive congregation. 
Meals are commenced and terminated by blessings and 
grace. ‘The bishops sit in the house of lords by a sort 
of national deference, for no law gives them title to a 
seat.* A religious spirit then exists in England. 

What is the celebration of the Sabbath in catholic 
countries—iu those countries which are accused of a 
blind intoterance? A means of repose, of pleasure even 
for the lower classes of society ; a leisure-time for the 
better classes; for the one and the other, an opportuni- 
ty of procuring that relaxation which cannot often be 
obtained on days dedicated to business or labour. Pro- 
vided that one or two members of each family appear 
at the parish church for a quarter of an hour, whether 
stimulated to do so by real devotion, or out of respect 
for outward appearances, a duty is performed towards 
society, which, though not considered indispensable, is 
applauded as a profession of religious faith. People 
think they have thus fulfilled their duty towards God, 
whose ministers require no more. 

The Sabbath produces in England an absolute sus- 
pension of business, labour, and pleasure. Unless at 
those hours when the monotonous and prolonged jin- 
ling of bells call the faithful to prayer, all is sad, mo- 
tiontess, silent. It rarely happens that the rolling of a 
carriage comes to interrupt the meditations of those 
who pray, or to distract the ennui of those whom cus- 
‘om confines at home. ‘The approach of carriages to 
chureh is forbidden during the progress of divine ser- 
vice. All places of public amusement are closed—the 
most innocent domestic recreations are banished for 
the day. If the sounds of a piano are heard, it is in 
accompaniment to psalms. In many “houses, the in- 
mates dine on cold meats, prepared the day before, so 
that the servants may be relieved from all labour. The 
reading of a sermon is the only recreation allowed. 
Will it then be said that a religious spirit does not exist 
in England ? 

Hear an Englisiman speak of the customs of the 
catholic religion, and he will denounce the slavery of 
the people, and even of kings, to the papal yoke. Ac- 
cording to him, the prisons are always open to receive 
the victims ofa worship which allows neither opposition, 
nor the exercise of reason. If he permits the existence 
of the Inquisition, or of the auto-da-fés, it is as much 
as he will do. These are religious and national pre- 
judices, which he willtransmit intact to his descendants, 
as he has received them fron his ancestors. He treats 
these as he does the institutions, of his own country, 
respecting without examining them. Although his {re- 
quent visits to the continent should have taught him to 
appreciate the credit due to such opinions, yet they re- 
main unmodified; and the name of papist is still equiva- 
lent, in his mind, to intolerant and superstitious. In 
his own country, nevertheless, those sanguinary laws of 
Elizabeth, which condemn to death the priest found 
celebrating mass, which confiscate the goods of those 
who give them asylum, and subject to banishment those 
who pray with them—these laws, although fallen into 
disuse, are fonnd still to subsist.t England pulpits re- 
sound with furious diatribes against the catholics. ‘The 
least infraction of the laws for the observance of holy 
days is severely punished. It was not without a great 
effort that some of the penal laws were repealed; and 
as if to maintain against catholics a stigma inflicted 
upon them by a religion which reproaches other creeds 
with their intolerance, there are certain employments 
to which even now catholics are ineligible. England 
is therefore religious indeed. 











* This isa mistake. By Magna Charia the clergy 
were to be summoned as well as the nobility and com- 
mons. ‘The spiritual peers are lords of parliament in 
virtue of certain ancient baronies held under the king. 
— Translator. 

+ This is a mistake, these laws are now happily re- 
pealed.— Translator. 

t There are no holy days in England but Christmas- 
day and Good-Friday.— Jb. 
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no 

On certain serious occasions, when the country is 
menaced or struck with some great calamity, the par- 
liament originates, and the king ordains, a fast. No 
one omits to abstain on this day, or ventures to turn the 
measure into ridicule. What would the liberals and 
unbelievers of France have said if, in consequence o! 
an epidemic, Charles X. had ordered his subjects to ab- 
stain from dinner? ‘There would have resounded cries 
of jesuitism, the denomination of priests, superstition, 
&e. The journals could not have found space enough 
in the limits of their columns, nor caricaturists ridicule 
enough to shower down on the head of the king and his 
government. William IV. orders a fast to allay the 
cholera, and every one actually fasts, goes to church, and 
Is it from obedience to the laws, 


gives abundant alms. 
Yes, but it is also from a 


from respect for power? 
spirit of religion. 

Cold, reasoning, positive, those Englishmen who 
might not be religions from conviction, are so from a 
sense of the utility ef religion, and from a respect for 
appearances. Religion enters into all public acts ; the 
want of itis so much felt, that if a town is built, or a 
part of a town, a church is immediately raised. In 
truth, the town is commenced by the building of a 
church. 

It may be said that the buildiug of the church is a 
business of speculation, and that the builder will draw an 
ample interest from his capital. That may be; but, be- 
cause the speculation is productive, it may be inferred 
that the church is frequented by a large congregation. 
A religious spirit, then, prevails in England. 

There are few.even among those most indifferent to 
religion, who would dispense with the hearing of a ser- 
mon, though it dwelt upon the most unpalatable truths, 
which can be rendered neither less repugnant nor more 
attractive by the talents of the preacher, or with being 
present at the service that immediately fullows, if some 
friend proposed it to them. The reason of this is to be 
found in the dread of making a parade of irreligion. 
Livery one appears collected during the sermon—pious 
during the service. People listen, keep their eyes on 
their book, join in the hymn, kneel with the congrega- 
tion, put their head in their hands, and appear quite 
absorbed in pious thoughts ; no one complains, on leav- 
ing church, of the length of the service. For the pro- 
fane, nevertheless, there is no compensation to be found 
in the common place eloquence of the preacher, nor in 


the harmony of a choir of children of twelve years of" 


age, minyled with the sharp voices of men of fitty, the 
whole accompanied by the favourite instrument of Eng- 
land—an organ. Tie English behave themselves de- 
corously in church; they demean themselves as they 
ought in the house of God. They may be either ennuy¢ 
or impatient while there ; that is very possible; but at 
least they do not show that they are so. Would it be 
thus, if the religious principle were not deeply rooted in 
the national mind? 

Every thing, therefore, belies that character of irre- 
ligion which it has been ‘sought to affix to the English 
nation. Ina country in which so many churches are 
built and sapported—where the excessive endowment 
of the clergy has only excited murmurs since the ques- 
tion has been made a_ political one—where religion is 
never turned into ridicule—where the dogmas of reli- 
gion are never discussed but with respect—where reli- 
gion is made to enter as much into the acts of govern. 
ment as into the habits of private life—where people 
fast on the occasion of : t public calamity,—in such a 
country there is really a seliadons spirit as well as a re- 
ligion ; mean hypocrisy, a calculating vice, profitable, at 
most, to individuals ouly, cannot be laid to the charge 
ofa wholenation. 


EMIGRATION. 


If facts were necded to convince one of the mis “ery 
of the mass of the population in England, they would be 
afforded by referring to the statistical accounts of the 
numbers which emigrate every year from the British 
shores. Many thousands of the population are thus 
carried off. This emigration is the more prejudicial, in- 
asmuch as it takes place on principles opposed to those 
which should govern colonisation. An over pcopled 
country gene rally sends such of her inhabitants as want 
of work, or a turbulent disposition, renders dangerous 
members of society, to some of her possessions beyond 
the seas: thus, colonies of great utility to the mother 
country are created, not only by the employment which 
they give to unocetipice { hands, but also by the springing 
up of a commercia j intercourse, which opens an outlet 
to the agricultural and manufacturing produce of the 





mother country. Such colonisation is but a vemoval, which 
oceasions a better distribution of a people. At present 
nothing of this kind takes place. 

Most of the emigrants direct their steps towards the 
United States, and it is to her own, not to England’: 
profit, that America peoples herself. It is not the most 
indigent class that is tormented with the desire to fly the 
natal soil—not the mechanics, whom the increase and 
improvement of machinery draws away; nor she day 
labourer whom the destruction of the cottage system 
leaves wholly without support, who go to another land in 
search of the means of subsistence which are denied 
them at home. No; the emigrants are families threatened 
with a misery which has not yet overtaken them; they are 
laborious and long-sighted Citizens, who fly from a fu- 
ture charged with evils which their forethought has 
palpably shadowed out, and from whose influcnee not 
even their industry or love of labour could preserve them. 
The class which thus carries to a foreign soil, toa hostile, 
or at least a rival country, those “thews and sinews” 
which, at home, would soon fail to support them, is a 
class to which it should be the endeavour of an enlighten- 
ed government to raise the poorer classes, but which ceases 
to produce and to consume for England, and whose emi- 
gration renders the lot of the remaining population still 
more miserable. 

These families export not elone that physical force 
which their hands supply, but small capitals in money, 
which a wise foresight had stored up for their establish- 
ment in distant lands: they carry with them to the land 
of their adoption an industry superfluous in their own 
country, but which, employed with advantage on an- 
other soil, developes itself rapidly, and which i 
quence will free the country of their adoption of the 
tribute paid to the country of their birth. 

A systematic emigration is doing for England that 
which the revocation of the edict of Nantes did tor France. 
A drain of thirty thousand individuals who annually 
leave the shores of England, occasions a void in the 
social organisation, which the inerease of another class 
of people cannot fill up. Useful citizens depart; they are 
replaced by dangerous subjects. ] 












ifs conse. 


The fields no longer 
swarm with husbandmen, there is no labour for them 
these are banished by a system of concentration, which 
creates, out of half a dozen farms, one unwieldy one. 
The towns thus become superabundantly filled with 
a sect of miscrable wretches, who, born in indigence and 
brought up in poverty, contract at their birth, and deve- 
nope as they grow older, habits of turbulence and dis- 
order, the only legacy they receive from the degraded 
beings who gave them birth. Should this class spread 
itself over the country, it would only bring with it the 
burden of its vices, but nothing of that spirit of order, 
the distinguishing characteristic of those who emigrate. 
The end which some philanthropie individuals propos- 
ed to themselves has not yet been attained by the Eng- 
lish system of cmigration; for, instead of weeding their 
native soil of a worthless and degraded population, they 
have afforded still greater facilities to the departure 
those best calculated, by their manners and conduct, 
give an example to the remaining population ; and, never- 
theless, it would have sicr to find em; ploy ment for 
this latter class than for the others. All the land in Eng- 
land which is capable of culture is not cultivated ; the 
introduction of a better system of cultivatic n would give 
employment t to a nwnber of lands; instead, therefor i 
seeking for emi: zrants among the agrici Stared } labx 
and small farmers, the Ene 
afforded facilitic pr poh il to the 
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lish government should have 
already too numerous 
and unemployed mechanics, who can neither obtain 
employment for themselves, and havi 





still less chance of 
ing up 


duced, 





obtaining it for the generations which are grow 
about them. These are the men who should be in 
at any price, to people the wilds of America and the 
banks of the Swan river. Separated from the parent 
state by a wide extent of ecean—removed by an impe- 
rious necessity to another hemis re, they would no 


longer find excitement for their tarbulent spirit; and the 


















factions which trouble the repose of thier nat land, 
and menace its tranquillity, re lose, in such men, 
powerful auxiliaries. ‘These refiections, which might be 


indefinitely extended, sce worthy of fix 





of statesmen and philosophers—of those \ engaged 
: ek. 
in the government and interested in the heppiness of th 


people. 


THE POOR. 





Poverty wears a cifferent form in England 
other countries, but it is accompanied by adjunc 
render it more overwhelming for those who suffer, and 
more afflicting for those who observe those 
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needed in England in the distribution of th , than 
a spirit of philanthropy. In many of the parishes, the 
poor are the objects of a singular speculat For the 








receipt of a much larger sum than would suffice 
intelligent and well directed charity, a so 
or overseer undertakes, if not to provide for the want 
at least to stop the complaints of the 
little inoment whether they are 
vided they are kept from e and the poor are 
obliged to submit to this dis ipline, lest they should find 
a redoubled severity and harsht ness on the pert of the spe- 
culator, into whose hands the relief of their condition has 
fullen by contract, with little hope of adequate redress 
from the neighbouring magistrate, to when they might 
prefer their complaints. In those England 
where the poor rates are administered without the aid of 
a contractor, they are very much diminished in amount, 
as well as in efficacy, by the deductions in the 
s by the inherent vice 
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salaries to parish officers, as well a 
of their distribution. ss is relieved in as great a 
degree as indus try, and simple distress in the same man- 
ner as complete de stitution. An enquiry is made as to 
how many individuals compose the family, and the 
moncy is thrown to them, without ascertaining whether 
there is one of the number who can contribute to his 
own subsistence and to that of his parents. It is not 
considered a matter of reproach, that a tradesman should 
cause the name of his infirm father to be placed on the 
list of those relieved by the parish, when he hirnself has 
the means of supportiug him. Hence it follows, thet 
double the number relieved in any other country cre 
supported by the English parishes. In France, the pro- 
portion of those to whom continued or temporary sup- 
port is necessary, is as one to fifteen in the country, and 
as one to ten in the towns. In England, the pr 
in the country is as one to nin six in the 
towns. In France, the year pauper’s sub- 
sistence amounts to twenty-! nes.* In Enelend it 
hundred franes, or four pounds sterling. 

: fifty centimes on 

each individual not participating in the relief} would 
maintenance of the poor. In Eugland, 
ent would amount to twelve frenes or ten 
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their imprecations and menaces against their more for- 
tunate fellow creatures. 

Excessive misery sometimes compels a family to seck 
in another parish those means of industry and existence 
which are denicd it by its own. But they meet with 
re palse—the sojourn of a single day is not 





inmicdiat 
allowed, nor are the wretches permitted to take the ne- 
cessary repose. Back they must go to those privations 
from which they had in vain attempted to escape, and 
return to those sufferings which Providence, in creating 
and uniting society, sccins to have pronounced against 
them. ‘Thus rich and happy England—England of the 
1th century—has, like, Albion of the feudal times, her 
elavery, and her serfs attached to the glebe, with barely 
an uncertain prospeet of tardy enfranchisement. 

The sum levied for the relief of the poor exceeds the 
enormous amount of cight millions of pounds sterling. 
As this weight falls only on landed property,* it becomes 
an overwhelming burthen on the soil. Yet no efforts 
have been made to diminish the amount of the rates, by 
a more cconomical and more rational distribution of 
them. 

Notwithstanding the immense expenditure for the poor, 
inendicity is not wholly extinguished. It is less re- 
markable than in other countries; but it nevertheless 
exists every where and among all ages. Upon the fre- 
quented roads in the country, as well as in London, one 
meets with robust paupers, secking to excite pity by the 
display of their misery or their infirmities; asking 
eharity cither in dull and monotonous tones, or ina sharp 
and loud treble ; they also busy themselves in sweeping 
the crossings; and exhibit an importunity, which, as it 
is perhaps to them the easiest, so it is the most suc- 
eessful talent. 

Country paupers are generally employed in the making 
er repairing of 
poor would be greatly improved if some portion of the 
waste lands of each parish were delivered over to their 
industrious cultivation. 

t cannot be contested that the very considerable sum 
which is devoted in England to the support of the poor, 
and to the extinction of mendicity, does not produce the 
desired effect; whilst in France, at a less expense, and 
with a less methodical system, more good is effected, 
and in a better manner than in England. 

THE ENGLISIL CANAILLE. 

The lower classes in England are distinguished by a 
grossness of manners which places them lower in the 
social scale than any other nation. They are at once 
ferocious and depraved; their instincts dispose them to a 
state of permanent aggression against the rest of socicty. 
When there are no more direct means of offence, the 
English canaile insult the street passengers, knock 
against and dispute the wall with them. ‘Their dress is 
disgustingly filthy, their language vile, their gait 
heavy and awkward. ‘Their domestic manners are in 
keeping with those they display in the streets. Among 
this class, the husband exercises his superiority by 
blows, andthe wife hers in the education of her children. 
The conduct of both is often followed by the most dis- 
asfrous results. The daily newspapers teem with details 
of domestic murders arising from unbridled violence, and 
unmitigated in their atrocity by a tardy repentance. 

No edorts are made, by the inculcation of the princi- 
ples or the exterior practices of religion, to correct the 
vicious inclinations of the people. The only education 
which they reecive is the elements of reading and writing. 
The effect produced by such a training is to make sharp. 
ers and robbers of those who, without it, would be stu- 
pitied by misery and debauch. 

The lower classes rarely enjoy pleasure ; their games 
prove that they know not how to amuse themselves. 
‘! heir dances are monotonous, and last until the dancers 
fall down exltausted with fatigue. They drink to ine- 
briety ; they eat even to gluttony, without taste, without 
order, twa word, to excess, What is ealled love among 
them completes the measure of their brutality. 

Taken collectively, the populace of England is re- 
markable for its cowardice. Its turbulent disposition, 
which it is always prompt to manifest, is easily sup- 
pressed by the staff, often by the presence, of a few 
policemen. ‘The character of individuals must be studied, 
in order to find among them some indications of courage. 
The fights in which the lower classes indulge prove that 
they are capable of violent anger, havea strong tendency 
to revenge, great contempt for the consequences of the 


* This is a mistake; it falls very heavily on house- 
holders, though it does not in any wise touch funded 
property.— Trans/ator. 


‘l weakness caused by the effusion of blood, as well as by 


f roads. The condition of this class of 


struggle in which they engage, and much gencrosity 
during the progress of the combat. Behold two porters 
preparing to box: they strip in silence, hand their 
clothes to the spectators, tuck up the sleeves of their 
shirts, place themselves at two paces from each other, 
and exhibit a menacing attitude, buta cool and collected 
demeanour. Blows are quickly given and parricd ; they 
are exchanged with a rapidity which in no degree di- 
minishes their forec, and rarely, when they tell, do they 
fail to knock down the most vigorous. When one of 
the parties is down, his adversary can no longer strike 
him. The fight is suspended, the conqueror assumes 
his place and his attitude, whilst, raised from the 
ground, with his head reposing on the knee of a specta- 
tor, the apparently vanquished is encouraged by _his 
friends, and by the stimulus of a glass of porter. The 
watches of the timekeeper and of the anxious spectators 
indicate the moment assigned by the laws of the ring 
for the recommencement of hostilities. ‘This time ex- 
pired, the battle recommences, and is pursued until the 


the violence of the blows, and by a total prestration of 
force, determines the defeat, and puts an end to the 
combat. 

The phlegmatic indifference so remarkable during the 
preparations for battle, is not affected by the struggle 
just terminated. Each of the parties leisurely washes his 
face, and officious by-standers proceed to stanch the 
wounds of their favourites. The combatants at length 
put on their clothes and return home, after having 
wastcfully expended in this ignoble boxing match ten 
times more courage than well-bred duellists have necd of 
to cross their swords, or to exchange shots which never 
harm them. 

ess removed beyond the pale of their immediate 
superiors, the agricultural population occupies a less ab- 
ject position in the social scale than the inhabitants of 
towns. ‘The country population is less idle and more 
looked after; its existence is less precarious; it reccives 
more religious instruction ; it sees fewer examples and 
incentives to vice ; it is distinguished by more domestic 
virtues, and a greater respect for rank. Accordingly, 
crime is less prevalent in the country districts than in 
the towns. The populace, or canaille, of England have 
made no approach to the body of people immediately 
placed above them. The lowest class of tradesmen is no 
longer amalgamated with this canaille. ‘The very hum- 
blest amongst them is distinguished from this mob by 
marked habits of order and propricty. These qualities 
improve in exact proportion with the improvement in 
their condition: nevertheless, this progress has in no 
degree disturbed the various shades which distinguish 
ranks and conditions, and assign to each person his 
place in the social hierarchy. 

HOSPITALS. 
The institution, support, and management of hospi- 





tals are differently regulated in England from such es- 
tablishments in other countries. Government takes no 
part in their administration, Hospitals in general owe 
their existence to the generosity of individuals, or the 
liberality of private asscciations. They have commonly 
a special destination, either as respects the class of poor 
adinitted within their walls, or the class of complaints 
to the cure of which they are devoted, Philanthropy 
in England is ever on the watch that compassion be not 
extended beyond proper limits. fence each hospital 
has its rules and registers. It is, therefore, with ex- 
treme difficulty that an unfortunate stranger, overtaken 
by iilness, at a distance from his native land, or the vie- 
tim of a sudden accident, happening to him out of bis 
parish—it is with difficulty, I say, that such an unfor- 
tunate being finds in these asylums, reserved to the mi- 
tigation of certain specified evils, the kind of helpawhich 
his peculiar case demands. Carried from hospital to 
hospital, the patient, if he obtains admission at any, 
owes lis good fortune to the kind offices of some one 
affected by his misfortune. Protestant benevolence does 
not, like catholic charity, keep an open table ; she does 
not, like the latter, throw open the doors of her charit- 
able establishments to all maladies alike, without enquir- 
ing what they are, or whence they originated. No— 
she proceeds with order, with caution, without being 
carried away by indiscreet pity. So much the worse 








for sutferers who are not ill according to these combina- 
tions; for if they present themselves at one establish. 
ment of this nature to get cured, they are told that such 
diseases are not treated hcie, and that they must go to 
another. 

Each English hospital has its peculiar regulations, 


the founders, the varieties of which may be imagined 
from the fact that a right is acquired in the delibera- 
tions, by the share which has been contributed to the 
funds necessary for the support of the establishment, 
Some of them are supported by ample endowments, 
many others by voluntary contributions, generally abun. 
dant, but often misapplied. It would be curious to in- 
stitute a comparison between the hospitals of England 
and France, and to see the results obtained in both 
countrics,—in the one by the system of philanthropy, 
in the other by the routine of charity. 

] ain far from blaming the whole system of English 
hospitals, or refusing praise to what I have observed 
deserving of it. The attentions bestowed on the sick are 
unremitting ; there is great attention paid to cleanliness; 
the regimen is good; but there prevail, nevertheless, a 
coldness, a methodical system, a repulsiveness, 2 want 
of corsolation, which are truly afflicting to the beholder, 
It is easy to perceive that religion has not entered their 
gates. 

What does the so much vaunted Bedlam present— 


‘| what the greater part of the establishments for diseases 


of the mind? Prisons more or less spacious, in which 
the unfortunate inmates to whom freedom is denied, are 
governed with a greater or less degree of severity. A 
uniform treatment is applied to all mental diseases, no 
matter how different in origin and progress. With few 
exceptions, recourse is not had to that moral treatment 
appropriate to the origin and various symptoms of each 
malady: families and society are deprived of a being 
who tormented them; he is transferred to a sort of provi- 
sional tomb, until the real one opens to receive him. It 
rarely happens that the patient escapes this anticipted 
death, for the treatment he undergoes is little calculated 
to restore his reason. 

It is different in France. Mad-houses, in that coun- 
try, (and these are the best kept of all our hospitals) are 
confided to pious women, who consecrate all that na- 
ture has bestowed on them of strength and sensibility — 
all that the hope of another life suggests to them of per- 
severance, and all that religion has imposed on them in 
the name of duty, to the service of the unfortunate be- 
reaved. Night and day they remain by the side of the 
patients, humouring the capricious irregularity of their 
tempers, studying the character of their disease, seeking 
to discover the point in which they are accessible to rea- 
son, incditating on the means to restore them to their 
senses, and keeping out of view all that can tend to the 
irritation of those faculties which are out of order, and 
the seat of their complaint. Often do these admirable 
women attain their object, and this is certainly the 
sweetest recompense which this world can afford them. 

As I one day walked through ome of those asylums 
devoted to the treatment of mental diseases, I was in the 
act of passing a room, when I heard proceeding from 
within the screams of a maniac, and presently after the 
sounds of a gentle voice speaking the language of con- 
solation. I questioned the nun who accompanied me, 
as to the cause of this strange contrast. You shall see, 
said she, and opening a wicket cut out of the door, she 
pointed out to me a woman in a paroxysm of fary, and 
clese to her a young person of an angelic form. These 
were the only actors in this sad scene. 

“That poor woman (said the superior to me) was 
breught to us yesterday in the state in which you now 
see her. According to our custom, we have placed near 
her one of our community, whose business it is to catch 
any glimmering of that reason which has not wholly de- 
serted the patient. An intercourse of some days will 
lay all open to her. Until she shall have attained this 
knowledge, our sister must remain shut up with the pa- 
tient.” “ But she runs some danger,” said kk “for tlic 
patient is in a paroxysm of fury.” “ But we afe always 
on the spot,” said my conductor; “and moreever, is no 
risk to be run for a suffering fellow-creature?” 

Some little time afterwards I visited anew this house 
of grief and pity. On this occasion 1] was accompanied 
by the young nun, whom I had seen shut up with the 
poor demented creature of whoin I have spoken. A wo- 
man who was walking in the garden, and who appeared 
to amuse herself in the cultivation of Mowers, ran to- 
wards us. She was well dressed; yet a certain disor- 
dered air was apparent in her demeanour, in her manner, 
and still more in her discourse. She embraced the nun, 
and commenced an incoherent conversation ; the guod 
sister took her hand, looked stedfastly at her, and pre- 
vailed upon her to be silent. The conversation was soon 
resumec, and proved to me that all hope of recovery was 
not lost. “ Yon now sce,” said the worthy nun, dis- 
missing the patient, “the unfortunate being with whom 
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you saw me on the occasion of your first visit. She 
obeys, and understands me, because she has become at- 


tached to me. The glimmering of reason which yot 
have remarked is only restored to her in my presence 


and even now I should be careful not to fatigue her weak 


intellects. In a little time she will be to the whole con 


vent what she is to me, and | do not despair that at a}are whitewashed. 
later moment she may converse with every body, and be} ness, which is perceptible in the most minute details. 


restored to her family. 


This system is pursued towards all the unhapy pa- 
tients confided to the care of these pious women. All 
do not recover their reason, but all are brought to aJand distribution of the water. 
state of calm which moderates their sufferings, and cn-]are subject to almost continual labour, 
ables them to await their recovery with comparative this labour is productive; in others, it is not. 
where it has a peculiar character, an overwhelining 


relief from pain. 


quently washed, and one or two blankets. 


’ 


-|slabs of the chambers and corridors, and the stair steps 
All is distinguished by great neat 


English prisons are remarkably free from the bac 


In some cases 
Every 


iron bedsteads, covered with paillasses in white, fre-|for the rest, they are but the ¢ xpensive dreams of minds 
During the/thirsting for innovations, no matter from what quarter 
i]day, the bed furniture is raised in a uniform manner.|they come, or on what subject, provided only they be no- 
The boards and irons of the bed are kept clean by being | velties. ¢ ' 
rubbed every morning. The partitions of the walls, the |tion of prisons in France, promoted as it is by the super- 


I do not hesitate to declare that the adiministra- 


. | intendence of the directing councils, the care and attention 
-| of charitable associations, and the instruction of the chap- 
lains, is milder for the criminal, more advantageous to 
J}society, and much more economical than the system 


smells which add so much to the insalubrity of the|pursucd in English prisons. 
French prisons. This is owing to the excellent supply 
The inmates of prisons 


CHURCH YARDS. 

| The English government has certainly nothing to boast 
; Jof in the system of its administrative police: placed by law 
under the control of local corporations, this foree shares 


Vainly would such a system be sought in the English] monotony well calculated to drown thought. The men]the caprices, the interests, nay, even the passions of the 


hospitals. ‘The consolations of religion are not there 
held out with the same discreet zeal as in the French 
hospitals. In England, the ministers of religion alone 
distribute this comfort. With us no sister of charity ap- 
proaches the bed of the patient without dwelling upon 
all that can interest him in this world and in the next. 
Often, I know, their compassionate kindness assumes an 
importunate air. They knock at the door ofa resisting 
conscience, until it opens for the introduction of that 
species of consolation which has supported them in their 
own labours. But for one sick person tormented by 
the excess of an indiscreet zeal how many are comforted? 
How many find that hope which had so long forsaken 
them, at the verv moment when, if they had delivered 
themselves up to their own thoughts, they would have 
cast off all hope and consolation, seving that none exist- 
ed for them? 

The administration of English foundling hospitals is 
still more defective than that of others. Viewed under 
a certain aspect, it may be even pronounced immoral. 
Though supported by the parishes, and by voluntary 
subscriptions, it is impossible to obtain admission for a 
child until the impossibility of discovering the parent is 
plainly demonstrated. The mother is generally the first 
discovered, by means of the enquiries set on foot. Shie 
is pressed and menaced by turns, till she discloses the 
accomplice in her crime. She often names some rich 
man she has never seen. This declaration made on oath 
is sufficient to obtain for her an indemnity, and a sum 
adequate to the maintenance of her infant, unless the 
reputed father can furnish proof (always difficult to es- 
tablish) of the falsity of the accusation. ‘The English 
tribunals daily pronounce judgments in matters of this 
nature, and verily their decisions appear grounded on a 
strange system of jurisprudence. 

Notwithstanding the great inferiority of the English 
hospitals to the French in point of organisation, one can- 
not be unmindful of the immense advantages they pro- 
cure for suffering humanity. But in looking to the 
sums devoted to the support of these institutious, as well 
as of the poor, one cannot but admit that much more 
desirable results might be obtained, 


PRISONS. 


The English, who are much inclined to ostentation, 
above all in matters relating to humanity, have not 
failed to display it in the arrangement of their prisons. 
Here again they exhibit the systematic spirit which is 
peculiar to them in practising essays of benevolence at 
the expense of the unfortunate beings who crowd their 
prisons. Occupation and weariness (ennui) appear to 
be the bases of their system, the combinations of which 
tend to this double object. Tney proceed in this manner. 

The new prisons are in general large and well ar- 
ranged, as respects the buildings, but incommodious as 
respects the exercise-ground. They consist of a rotunda, 
around which are ranged rooms for the habitation of the 
prisoners. The interval between these buildings forms 
triangular courts. The ground-floor of the rotunda is 
appropriated to the keepers of the prison. On the first 
floor there is a chapel, in which the corridors of each 
division meet. Those imprisoned in these divisions are 
separated by partitions. They cannot communicate 
with, nor even see each other. 

The ground-floor forms the workshop. The other 
stories are distributed into rooms with several beds and 
cells. 
prisoners subject to the constant inspection of the jail- 
ers. The court-yards (a part of waich is sheltered by 


roofs) are rather workshops than places of exercise, They | to the lungs, and occasions great pain to them. 


are paved, and are watered by fountains, 
The prisoners inhabit dormitories, where they sleep 


to the number of twelve to fifteen, or smaller chambers, {to 55/. or 1409 francs a head; in the other prisons, to 32/. 
furnished with three or four beds, or cells, where they {or 950 franes a head. 


are isolated. 


The openings in the walls and doors render the|to his weight,and the exercise foréed upon hin of feign- 


cause nor the effect. 


plank. 
exercise, the duration of which, determined by a certain 
number of revolutions of the wheel, is calculated to give 
a result of twelve thousand steps a day.* 
Neither hilarity nor conversation is allowed. The 
mere act of turning round to look behind is forbidden. 
During the period of relaxation from labour, the prison- 
ers are marched round the court-yard four abreast. The 
measured fall of their feet is the only sound which breaks 
the general silence. 
At each extremity of the court-yard isa post furnished 


those destined to receive corporal punishment. ‘This is 
inflicted by one of the keepers with a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
composed of nine leather thongs, upon an order from the 
council of the prison, in punishment of the infraction of 
internal discipline. Punishment of this kind is likewise 
inflicted either weekly, or at their entrance or departure, 
on children convicted of theft. 
Women are subject to the same rules and regulations, 
and to the same labour as men, due regard being had to 
the relative difference in their physical strength. 
The prison diet is composed of vegetable soup, boiled 
meat, cheese and bread. It is good and sufficiently abun- 
dant. Spirituous and fermented liquors are rigorously 
forbidden. 

The prison dress for men consists of a sliirt, trowsers, 
waistcoat, a jacket, shoes, and stockings. That of the 
women, composed of two petticoats, a sort of under waist- 
coat or bed-gown, and linen bonnet, is ill assorted, and 
fur from contributing to their good appearance. ‘These 
dresses are of woollen stuff in’ winter and linen in 
summer.t 

The moral results anticipated by English economists, 
appear not to have been attained by the modifications in- 
troduced into the penitentiary system. ‘The number of 
crimes and punishments, far from diminishing, appear to 
increase each year in a fearful progression. ‘They are 
incomparably more numerous than in France. The pro- 
portion of old offenders brought up again for judgment 
is also much greater. The effects of instruction lavished 
upon prisoners are neutralised by the dogmatic form of 
that instruction, and by the state of mental abasement to 
which the jail discipline reduces the inmates. 

On comparing the situation of the convicts, with the 
so highly vaunted results of the discipline to which they 
are subjected, it may he doubted whether society, and 
the members whom she has cast from her bosom, have 
gained much by these so called ameliorations. 1 should 
be tempted to answer in the negative, and the result of 
my enquiries into the English prison system, would be 
to confine my praise to that part of it which is produc. 
tive of the order and ncatness every where prevalent. As 





* Each step may be estimated at one and a half foot ; 
therefore the daily walk of each individual may be three 
miles and three quarters. This would be only a moderate 
exercise calculated to preserve health, if the mode of 
movement did not considerably add to the fatigue by 
the muscular foree which the prisoner is olliged to add 


ing to ascend a staircase. There results from these ef: 
forts a general! lassitude, which extends from the limbs 


+ The expense of prisons is incomparably greater in 
England than in France. In the Penitentiary it amounts 


In France this expense is 450 


are employed in putting machines in motion, which are | bodies on whom they depend. 
kept out of sight. They therefore reason neither on the |complaints of foreigners is directed against the English 
They work with their feet, their]custom of converting the small open space about the 
faces turned towards the wall. Having laid their hands] churches into cemeteries. 
on a horizontal bar, they place their fect upon a plank | the dead are heaped up without the least regard to the 
which yields to their weight, and is replaced by another | disproportion between the number of corpses and the 
No song relieves the monotony of this fatiguing |small spot of earth reserved for them. 


One of the most frequent 
In the London church-yards, 


Nor is this all: 
graves are opened long before the bodies are decomposed, 
for the purpose of letting down fresh coflins; and an in- 
fected miasma escapes from them. As though this dis- 
gusting custom were not sufficiently dangerous, the Eng- 
lish bury their dead even within the precincts of their 
churches, thus converting them into charnel-houses. 

It does not appear that the government has given any 
attention to this subject; for cemeteries grow up in and 
around churches, which in England appear to inerezse 
in number, in a direct proportion to the religious indit: 


with iron rings, through which are passed the aris of] ference of other countries. 


The custom of burying the dead in the midst of a dense 
population, appears to arraign the judgment rather than 
sensibility of the living. No one’s health suffers from it; 
for those epidemics which in France perpetually threaten 
to devour the whole population, and are only averted be- 
cause an enlightened police is careful to remove the 
germ of contagion, have no terrors for an English popu- 
lation: nothing indicates a painful sensibility caused by 
the presence of death, on the English side of the Straits ; 
neither the funerals constantly passing through the streets, 
nor the melancholy ac tivity of the church-yards, where 
the remains of the dead cannot find the rest necessary to 
decomposition, produce any permanent impression on the 
fenelish mind. 

England is, perhaps, the only civilised country in which 
the tomb affords no protection to the remains of the 
dead. Wretches, known under the name of resurrection- 
ists, snatch from their parent earth recently buried 
bodies, and make them the object of a horrible tratlic, by 
selling them for purposes of dissection to theatres of 
anatomy, which have no other means of providing them- 
selves: the tears of a desolate family are therefore, owing 
to the practices of the resurrectionists, often shed over an 
empty coltin. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 
Immensity, universality, are the only expressions 
which can characterise the commercial greatness of 
Britain. ‘There is not a port or creek in the world into 
which her vessels do not penetrate. All the national and 
manufactured productions are, to the English, a means 
of barter. No amount of expense deadens the activity 
of the speculater, nor does any extent of danger appal 
the navigator. Both the one and the other are carried 
away by a thirst of gain, dignificd by a kind of national 
glory which attaches to it. Patriotism insinuates itself 
even into the passion for acquiring riches, and throws an 
honourable veil over proceedings which honour would 
frequently disavow. An unheard-of state of prosperity 
is the result of the combination of these two powerful 
guiding principles. ‘To represent and add to this pros- 
perity, a fictitious paper money has been created, in de- 
fault of an adequate monetary currency. A national 
bank, whose immense operations extend over England— 
private banks destined for the supply of local wants—a 
national debt offering employment to capital which might 
not otherwise be employed; establishments in all seas— 
merchants in the character of sovercigns—for colonies, 
dominions more popalous than the parent state —for out- 
lets to commerce, other states placed by treaty in an ab- 
solute Gependence on Great Britain,—in a word, an in- 
dustry which not only anticipates so many wants, but 
also over-supplies them—these are the g¢ neral bases on 
which the operations of English commerce are found to 
repose. 

Having the power to dictate the law to the rest of the 











In all, they lie on camp-beds, or on small} frances fur Paris, and 350 francs for the departments. 


commercial world, England has wantonly abused het 
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us the interests of all other nations. Means have every 
where becn sought to escape a dominion and ascendency 
which have becoine past endurance. Rivals have started 
up, favoured by national jcalousies and the policy of go- 
vernments. The effeet of this competition, imperceptible 
at first, was afler a time most scrious in its imuuicdiate 














results, and still more menacing in its ulterior conse- 
quences. Einglish commerce has now ci ased to i 
dispensable, natious having learned to do without 

pl foe is already whit to be supplied by native industry 
and enterprise, and in a few years success will crown 
these ¢ . The resources of countries are now be- 
coming tribatary to their wants. In many points, and 
for a varicty of obje cts, this end has been already attain- 
ed. It has become for foreign nations a question of self 
love, and a principle of political economy as well as a ne- 
cessity. hing tends towards a complete revolu- 
tion in th rcial system of the world. Each step 
made im this onward carcer will throw Eneland back. 
She already taanif%ests many symptoms of decay. Her 
American colonics are forced, by the excess of their suf- 
ferings, to turn rds the United States, with which 
they have more nity of interests and affections, as 
well as an easier and prompter intercourse. ‘The Kast 
Indies no longer prescat a field for the profitable outlay 


of capital. The consciousness of their own strength may 
one day induce these colonics to separate from a mo- 
ther country which only protects them within the limit, 


and aceerding to the conformity of her own interests 
with theirs. In the event of a war, which sooner or 
later must take place, this sentiment would devclope it- 





self with greater force, more particularly if Russia, whose 
boundaries are not far removed from the frontiers of the 
English dominions in Asia, should threaten to force her 
way, and offer her support to a neighbouring and ill- 
disposed peeple.* What would England then do with 
these commercial scttcments, factories, and fortresses, 
which ins planted around the globe in the track of] 
her thousand vessels?) Would she then find outlets for 
her commeree? Outlets enough she would find for her 
moncy in the expensive keep and repair of these establish- 
ments, but not for the produce created by her industry, 
without any enquiry es to whether consumers could be 
found for it, 

English commerce iv, in its present state, one of the 
most astonishing miracles of a civilisation arrived at the 
highest poiat which it can attain. Her establishments 
by sea and land, the importance and activity of her 
transactions, the number of arms she employs, the cir- 
culation she gives to capital, the discoveries she origin- 
ates in every branch of human knowledge, her achieve- 
ments, in fine, in every thing she has undertaken, have 
no parallel in past or present times. And even though 
sie should be reduced to less gigantic proportions, the 
recollection of what she was will dwell ia the memory 
of nations, and her efforts and suceesses will be ranged 
ainong the most powerful levers which have ever been 
wiclded to create a revolution in the ideas and in the 
actual position of society. 








English industry is on a par with her commerce. In 
no other country has industry been so developed : in 
none has it attained an equal degree of prosperity. No 
where is it more ecouomical in the employment of its 
means—more adroit in its contrivances—happier in its 
results, ‘There is not a want, not a caprice for which 
it has not ever-ready resources. It bends to every 
thing, and adapts itse!f to every thing, but has unfortu- 
nately proved teo eager to substitute machinery for 
hand-labour. Thus while the nation is enriched, 
whole classes are impoverished, and individaals are 
deprived by thousands of the means of subsistence. 
In the midst of all this manafacturing pre-eminence 
created by machinery, whole families die of hunger, and 
fall to the charge, not of the manufacturer, who turns 





* This is a common opinion entertained by foreigners, 
yet it is a most fallacious one. ‘The sway of the English 
dominions in India is mild and gentle, and the people are 
contented with their governors and government. In com- 
paring their lot with the subjects of native princes, the y 
are enlightened enough to perceive that the advantage is 
all on thetr side. As to invasion of India by Russia, the 
idea is chimerical. It would be easier for Russia to 
march to London than to advance one-cighth of the way 
towards the nearest of our presidencies. But should 
they attempt this, (which they never will in our day,) 
they will be met and repulsed by as brave and disciplined 
a foree as any in the world—we mean the native Anelo- 
Sodian army.—7ranslator. S 
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to his own profit the greater part of the sum econommis- 
ed by the extinction of their labour, but of the commnu- 
nity at large, which does not, like the manufacturer, 
reap any advantage from the sufferings entailed by the 
adoption of machinery. 

English industry is proud of its success, and clainis 
great credit to itself for the low prices at which it dis- 
poses of its produce. It must be admitted that, in ap- 
pearance, prices are not so high as they formerly were, 
but they would cease to appear reasonable if augmented 
as they ought to be, by the addition of the sum which 
the consumer is obliged to pay for the support of those 
whose labour has become valucless, owing to the in- 
troduction of machinery. The reduction in the price 
of manufactured articles is, therefore, only felt by fo- 
reigners, who pay less, inasmuch as they are not called 
upon to support those living beings who have ceased to 
be put in motion, and have, accordingly, been thrown 
out of bread. 

Laying this consideration aside, one cannot too much 
laud the prodigies of English industry. Its most extra- 
ordinary creations, admirable though these may be, are 
not its productions, but the means employed in bring- 
ing them forth; the simplicity, and at the same time the 
power of the processes which create our wonder. Whe 
one contemplates the ingenious, one might say the in- 
telligent mechanism of the machineries, to which is 
transferred all the dexterity that Providence has confer. 
ed on the fingers of man, and all the strength of his 
muscles, without any of that inaptitude or indisposition 
to labour, by which human beings are fettered, or any 
of that false judgment inseparable from man’s imper- 
fect faculties, one is lost in admiration at that tenden- 
cy, to one and the same end, of interests apparently 
dissimilar, at that combination of capital and talents 
unknown in the ancient world, and irresistible in modern 
times. 

The spirit of association or partnership introduces 
itself more in England than in any other country. It 
is as apparent in the domestic arrangement of fainiles, 
as in the details of the public service. It governs every 
thing; the public interest as well as the private. It 
makes conquests, covers with colonies an immense 6x- 
tent of the Asiatic coasts. It protects its acquired ter- 
ritories by large armies. It treats tho native sovereigns 
as tributary. It has its fleets, its troops, its laws, its 
eaprices; in a word, all the attributes of supreme power. 
It lias its establishments, its ports, its basins, its arse- 
nals, in Europe. It combats and overcomes the rivalry 
which individual interest would oppose to it. It enters 
into politics. It refuses or grants to the government 
the pecuniary means to execute its projects. It is the 
right arm of commerce and industry. It exercises over 
the one and the other, and by the means of both, an 
equal influence. Bat the good which it produces is 
confined to the surface of society, and enters but slowly 
and imperfectly into its details. Arrogant in its proud 
career, it is regardless of the misery which it creates, 
and disdainfaily overlooks it where its speculations are 
not interested in its removal. If it prepares a splendid 
harvest for future kingdoms and generations, it is al- 
most always at the expense of individuals and of the 
existing race. 

Every thing in England, from the by-path leading to 





all nations, from the lighting of the streets to the 
building of towns, is the result of this spirit of associa- 
tion. 

It will readily be imagined that in the distribution of 
its favours, commercial industry, of whatever nature 
may be its pursuits, is not forgotten. All enterprises 
are undertaken by shares. The cagerness for profits 
induces people to become shareholders. The chances 
of loss are overlooked; the probabilities of gain dazzle 
and blind the public, too oflen leading them thus astray, 
but still setting the enterprise in motion. The first 
shareholders suffer; others follow, who, profiting by an 
experience which has cost them nothing, and regard- 
less of the imprudent advances of their predecessors, 
produce and sell at a cheaper rate. 

There is a rock which causes many commercial ship- 
wrecks: it is the exeess of production. ‘The English 
cannot follow the example set by the Dutch, in regard 
to their spice colonies. They cannot limit the number 
and produce of their machinery, as the latter did those 
of their spice-trees. Production increases in a greater 
ratio than consumption. This plethora causes frequent 
and terrible catastrophes. But these are useless warn- 
ings, lessons lost upon those who blindly follow the road 
they have chalked out, . 





a small village to the docks which admit the vessels of} 





English commerce and manutactures are, therefore, 
threatened, though from different causes, with import. 
ant modifications. Both have long had the whole globe 
as a theatre for their united operations. The world was 
for them a vast colony, over which they exercised an 
absolute monopoly. But other people have learned to 
produce and to manutacture, and have insisted upon 
paying, not in specie, but by an interchange of commodi- 
ties, At the present day, they only receive trom abroad 
that with which their own country cannot supply them. 
These imports are, moreover, reduced to objects of in- 
dispensabie necessity. Hence, English labour will, for 
the future, be forced to limit itself to the supply of the 
parent country and of its colonies, a consumption which, 
notwithstanding its extent, caonot absorb an unlimited 
procuction. This disproportion Letween the present 
and former demands is already a source of heavy ca. 
lamity for Great Britain, 

English commerce and industry are admirable in 
their proportions and in their results; but if a stranger 
wishes to sec them In their greatest developement, he 
has no time to lose in instituting his enquiries ; for they 
may not long remain what they formerly were. 


SYSTEM OF MANUFACTURES. 


Much clamour has been raised within the last twenty 
years against the feudal system—a system which has 
been abolished for three centuries. Frightful pictures 
have been drawn of its power, and of the abuse of that 
power towards kings, people, and individuals. One 
would imagine that in France the chateaux of the middle 
ages had risen up again, with their towers, their ancient 
fortifications, their executions, and above all, their dun. 
geons. People fancied they perceived behind their port- 
culliscs, knights barbed with iron, ready to take the field, 
robbing travellers, knocking down the peasantry, and 
carrying off their wives and daughters. Every one 
trembled, every one became exasperated at the mere appre- 
hension of such an order of things, the return of which, 
nevertheless, appeared to be surrounded here and there 
by a few obstacles sufficiently calculated to banish such 
idle fears. 

But though the world exhibited so much disquiet at 
the approach of these unreal dangers, none appeared 
alarmed at the existence of a feudal system of a different 
character, which enslaves thousands of individuals, con- 
demns them to incessant toil, lays hold of women and 
children, exposes them to all sorts of demoralisation, re- 
quires of them services not only disproportioned to their 
strength, but to the wretched salary granted to them ; 
deprives them of all education, and exercising supreme 
control over their lives and limbs, devotes them to end- 
less privations, contrary to all laws, to all government, 
to all well-defined rights of property. 

This feudality is the manufacturing power. Its dun- 
geons are the workshops, where thousands of unfortunate 
beings find a precocious death, long preceded by dis- 
eases and infirmities, which are owing to the unwhole- 
some air they breathe, and to the excessive labour and 
ill-treatment they undergo. The barons are the manu- 
facturers, who, to gratify their cupidity, condemn thoso 
dependent upon them to the most oppressive and most 
deplorable slavery. ’ 

What was the corvée to the peasantry of the middle 
ages, compared with the toil exacted from the labourers 
of the present day? This labour, it is said, enables the 
people to live. No doubt it does ; but ia like manner, the 
corvée of our old barons enabled their vassals to live 
also. The latter too, avowing their tyranny, did not 
affect to feel, for the victims of their despotism, that 
boastful humanity which falsely pretends to sacrifice 
itself for the happiness of the oppressed. 

These reflections have been suggested to me by an 
authentic enquiry into the internal arrangements of the 
English factories, in regard to those children whose po- 
verty obliges them to seek therein a precarious inode of 
existence. 

Their hard lot has awakened the sensibility of some 
philanthropists, who, after having addressed their com- 
plaints, in vain, to the heads of these establishments, 
have at length laid them before the house of commons. 
An enquiry was ordered, and the following is the result 
of it. 

From the age of eight years, children are capable of 
certain labour in factories, more especially in those es- 
tablishments where cotton-spinning is carried on. They 
are subjected to a constant labour of from eight to ten 
hours, which is resumed after an interruption of two or 
three, and so continued daily during the week. 

In consequence of insufficient rest, sleep becomes so 
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imperious a want. that it overtakes the poor children in 
the midst of their labour. In order to keep them awake, 
they are beaten with cords, with whips, often with sticks, 
upon the back, and even the head. Many of them were 
brought before the commissioners charged with the en- 
quiry, with eyes bursting from their sockets, und broken 
limbs, the effects of the horrtble treatinent which had 
been inflicted on them. Others were found mutilated by 
the play of the machines near which they were employ- 
ed. It was uniformly deposed that the necessity of re- 
maining in one habitual pesition (occasioned by an un- 
varying labour) led to accidents which had been followed 
by physical deformities as their natural consequence. It 
was also uniformly in evidence, that the fatal conse- 
quences entailed upon children from such accidents pro- 
duced no pecuniary indemnity en the part of the mas- 
ters, who refused to the parents the momentary relict 
necessary to obtain a cure. ‘The greater part were 
maimed in consequence of not having the means to pro- 
cure medical assistance. 

The commissioners further stated, that the system ef 
manufactures had the most pernicious influence on thove 
engaged in such occupations; that death puts an end to 
the sufferings of a great number of the children beiore 
they attain a riper age; that such as are spared in this 
first stage of existence, bear in their livid and emaciated 
features the symptoms of premature decay; that their 
lank forms and sickly constitution alike attest the un- 
healthful labour imposed upon them. 

Should the excess of fatigue render a suspension of 
labour necessary, the parish refuses to the parents the 
small relief requisite for the subsistence of the children, 
and it is only by retrenching from each member of the 
family some portion of their already insufficient nourish- 
ment that the father can procure for the sick child the 
means of recovering a portion of his strength. 

The two sexes, which are not kept separated in these 
factories, are led astray by a corruption of moruls which 
is much more precocious than is manilested in other walks 
of life,and no means are adopted to obviute or retard these 
effects. It does not appear that any regulations have 
been instituted to stop the progress of this immorality, 
or that. the thought of applying a remedy lias found a 
place in heads in which none but considerations of sordid 
interest can find admittance. 

The moral and religious education of the factory 
children is confined to a slight instruction given on the 
Sundays, during the hours stolen from that recreation 
and repose necessary to miserable creatures grown stupid 
through excess of labour, and reduced alinost to the 
mournful feeling that they have no better existence than 
the machines of which they are the forced propellers. 

* These, however, are not the only oppressions exercised 
thus shamelessly, and without pity, towards this famiish- 
ed multitude. Political passions intervene. ‘They whis- 
per to those who have money, that they ought to have 
power also. In order to obtain it, the master manufac- 
turers arm the unfortunate beings whose lot is in their 
hands. Under the threat of letting them die of hunger, 
they embody them into regiments, marshal them against 
the government, and turn them into engines of disorder 
and subversion. ‘They are mude to march in the name 
of liberty, as if political liberty could be important to him 
who is deprived of his personal freedom. But this is a 
matter of little consequence. ‘T'he orders of superiors are 
executed by men who have as little means of understand- 
ing their spirit as they have of opposing resistance. 
And when they imagine they have obtained this fancied 
liberty, they resume those habits of wretchedness and 
slavery in which they vegetate ; provided always that the 
blows received in the struggle do not incapacitate them 
to continue those painful toils which a barberous avarice 
(in order to square the wants with the wages of thie la- 
bourer) renders still more overwhelming and insupporta- 

le. 

These very task-masters, so hard, so pitiless towards 
their own species, towards men born in the same land, 
of the same race, anited by the same language, and by a 
common religion, these very men find tears and eloquent 
phrases for the West India negroes! ‘he money they 
refise to a misery on the excess of which they speculate, 
they lavish on a cause which atiords them an opportunity 
of making a parade of their philanthropic sentiments, 
without damaging their personal interests. ‘Their ears, 
deaf to the cries of the unfortunate beings kept awake by 
the stick of the overseer, are open to the sound produced 
on their-imagination by the fancied cracking of the Ja- 
maica whip. 

Let us enquire whether these negroes, whose condition 
inspires such pity, are as wretchedly off on the colonial 














to labour twenty-eight hours out of thirty-six? Aré 
their children snatched from them to be subjected to 
fatigue beyond their strength? Have they not som 
hours each day, and two days in the week, to give to a 
species of labour which is profitable to them, to a repose 
which refreshes them, to an idleness which indemnifies 
them for their excessive toil? 
English factories procure similar advantages for their 
workmen, and people may then be inclined to believe in 
the sincerity of their hypocritical pity for the condition 
of beings, whose lot is without doubt not to be envied, 
but whose position is not so wretched as that of the 
classes they oppress. 

Those classes are free, it will be said. By no means; 
their lot differs from that of the negroes in tiis only, that 
they are not sold. ‘The negroes are purchased outright; 
the whites receive a small fractional share of the capital 
which they create. The one are dependent on masters 
interested in their lie and health; the others micht dic, 
unless humanity stepped in to their relief; for sel!-interest 
stifles all appeal in their favour. All are equally slaves, 
equally riveted to the soil which bears them. ‘The blacks 
work in the open air; the whites in a corrupted atino- 
sphere. ‘The one are bought in villanage, the others are 
let out to hire. This is the only difference which can b« 
found between them. 

The voluminous evidence of the inquiry, the facts pro- 
duced, by thousands, in proof of the tyranny and oppres- 
scion complained of, could not induce the reformed par- 
liament of England to adopt those wise measures which 
an enlightened humanity had proposed for putting an 
end to so desolating a condition, without sacrificing the 
interests of the manufacturers. The latter carried the 
day ; and it was decided by a majority of eleven voices, 
that they might still continue to crush, with toil and 
punishinent, human beings whose very weakness should 
orm their protection. Behold humanity such as radi- 
calisin has made her. 

AGRICULTURE. 

One general idea predominates in the English agricul- 
tural system. It is the suppression of small farms. 
‘This idea has its origin no less in the spirit of uristocra- 
cy with which all classes are imbued, than in considera- 
tions of economy. Large husbandry, such as it is under- 
stood and practised in England, employs almost as many 
hands as the smaller husbandry, but these hands are at 
the command of the farmers, who exercise over the 
individuals whom they employ, an anthority which ex- 
tends itself much beyond the limits which the nature of 
the relation between labourer and master would appear 
to trace out. ‘The latter seem to assemble as many la- 
bourers as possible at a given point. Hence that perfect 
cultivation which might be thought incompatible with 
very large farming operations, but hence also the extreme 
inisery and inconceivable servitude of the peasantry. 
Man is said to be free in England! Without doubt 
he is so in the eye of the law, but there are circum- 
stances and occasions, above all in the remote parts o! 
the country, in which he is any thing but free. Thi 
poor man lives, literally speaking, attached to the glebe. 
I'he farmers combine, not to raise the rate of labour, and 
ithe labourer wishes to escape a Jeague so adverse to 
his interests, he is repulsed by all the parishes, where 
he attempts to seek for an asylum and labour, under the 
pretext that, not being able to give security that he shall 
not be obliged to have recourse to public charity, he can- 
not therefore be allowed to increase the charges which 
weigh upon the community. Poverty thus fixes to the 
soil which produces it her unfortunate victim, and he 
and the generations condemned to come aitter hin, have, 
and shall have for the future, nothing better than an in- 
definite prospect of slavery and privations. 

The small class of farmers has disappeared in con- 
sequence of a system to which the great proprietors have 
lent themselves, because it flattered their indolence. It 
would now be difficult to find any trace of this class in 
the midst of the general suffering, and in the broken rem- 
nants and wreck of its former fortunes. ‘T'o recur to the 
system of small farms, must be a work of care, of time, 
and ofaconviction ofits utility. Meanwhile there exists 
the indispensable necessity to follow the system of large 
farms, and to submit to all its consequences. 

The division of ficlds is a part of this system. The 
estate is cut up into large masses, the centre is devoted 
to pasturage, to which are generally applied the grounds 
surrounding the mansion, or residence of the squire. 
In other words, the grazing ground forms the park. 
The limits and bounds, as well as the principal divisions 
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one hundred icvet in’ breadth, divided length-ways by a 
| path, which serves for the common purposes of felling 
and removing the timber, for exercise, and for sporting. 
The trees are gencrally of the fir and al; Ine specics, and 
ere planted young, and very near each other. ‘They are 
guarded from the cattle by shallow ditches, on the op- 
posite side of whieh ere hawthorn hedees, protected by 
This meee of plantation, adopted, 
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seed plots would answer just as well for plantation, as the 
always more expensive process of obluining young trces 
trom nurseries. 

Generally, in Enelend (but there sre nevertheless nu- 
merous exceptions,) the farms are well cultivated, It is 
usuel to make a division of the fields every four years. 

The Enelish system aces not readily jend itself to the 
system of perm nent artificial meadows. You only see 
trefoil and sainfoin on Jands which would bear nothing 
else. 

Farming systems infinitely vary ; in truth, cultivation 
is carried on more by local custom than by systems; and 
one may say that English agriculture is the result of a 
reasoned and perfected routine. In employing this ex- 
pression I wish to be complimentary, per veded as T am 
that the Ens compilation of observations 
not digested in the mind of any one, a code resulting 
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greater part of agricultural operations, 


less disposed to ubandon the ancient practice, knowing 
the extensive empire which it exercises over the working 


classes, and the in v 
in procuring a departare from it. But in Englend, 1 re- 
peat it, an enlightened experience is the handmaid of 
that routine ; tor the latter lends herself to ameliorations, 
and impresses them with the scal of her approbation. 
Thus the plough, in partakirg of the improvements 
which it receives in different countrics, preserves, never- 
theless, its primitive form, and the adjuncts required 
either by the nature of the soil, or the habits of the labourer. 
The same observation applies toall agricultural implements. 
In many provinces, and more particularly in lands 
adjacent to an abundant suy ply of game, corn is sown In 
trenches made with the hand, and covered over with the 
rake. It is insisted that the economy of the seed ob- 
tained by this process, joined to the augmented produce, 
compensates for the increased expense of a system which 
is undoubtedly advantageous in proportion to the amount 
of labour it procures for hands which would otherwise 
remain unemployed. 

English agriculture is very worthy of notice in its 
endeavours to improve the breed of cattle. Horses, cows, 
and sheep, are the special object of the farmer's atten- 
tion, and the basis of his speculations and profits. Each 
county has its peculiar breed, which is never crossed 
with others. 

Horses are bred in meadows, in the middle of which 
they find shelter in open stables. Cows and oxen pass 
the surimer in the fields, and the winter in inclosed 
court yards, in which they are fed with hay and turnips. 
Sheep are turned, the whole year round, into fields sown 
with turnips and trefoil, They are prevented from 
straying away, by wickets and moveable paling or 
hurdles. 

The custom of irrigation does not prevail, indeed it is 
not properly understood in English agriculture. There 
are few countries in which this useful practice is fol- 
lowed, though the abundance of water should make it 
obtain every where. In general, the English are cither 
indifferent to, or they misdirect the Inbour that should 
be bestowed on natural meadows. In this branch of 
agriculture, one sees nothing, in England, which can 
bear a comparison with the practice that obtains in 
France. 
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agricnitural labour. Six are yoked to a plough, which 
coald be easily drawn by two, ‘These animals are almost 
bred to do no service. At four years old, they are fat- 
tened, and delivered over to the knife of the butcher. 
‘The rarity of land carriage may be ranked among 


the number, and indeed as one of the main causes, of 


Kaglish agricultural prosperity. Neither the men, nor 
the animals employed in cultivating the earth, participate 
in this branch of industry. It is not so in France. 
Whatever prejudice may be the result to husbandry, the 
hope of a profit sutlices to induce the farmer to postpone 


the cultivation which the land requires. Henee arise 


delays, inconveniences, and what is worse, the loss of’ 


agricultural habits. la England, on the coutrary, the 
Jiusbundiman is never turned from the business in hand, 
and the sedentary lite which he leads, tosters the taste 
for the species of labour which agriculture requires. 

‘The appearance of the rural habitations is the same as 
ju France; but though the number aud extent of the de- 
pendent buildings be much less in England, when com. 
pared with those of the tormer country, stil there is a 
preaier intelbwence displayed in the orderly disposal and 
arrangement of cach object, and a more obvious cleanli- 
ness than on the other side of the Straits. Farm houses 
are often built of planks, painted white, or pitched and 
tarred over; sometimes ja bries or stone, with roots 
thatched, tiled, or slited. Compact earth, prepared as it is 
iv France, is little used in Mngland. 

Owing to the agricultural habits of England, many 
Duildings are not required, With the exception of horses, 
all animals are kept in the open air, in summer as well 
as in winter. "Che harvests, of whatever nature, are 
stacked. ‘Tbe corn is not curried into the barn till the 
operation of threshing is tobe commenced, Jf this mode 
or preserving it saves the expense of the necessary outlay 
for the building and repair of barns, it nevertheless 
superinduces a much greater annual expense than the 
interest of the money required for such a building fund, 
when the cost of hand labour, which the stacking and 
unstacking of the corn, the loss and deterioration ef the 
grain, and the facility afforded to incendiaries, are taken 
into account. 

Farining offices are generally built round a square 
court, in which the cattle are inclosed tor the very short 
time during which they are prevented from grazing. 

No fixed system, dependent on the locality of particular 
parts of a farm, and influencing the node of agricultural 
operation, prevails in England. In many counties, the 
house is in the centre of the farm; in others, and the 
greater number, it forms part of a village, and thus not 
ouly renders slow and expensive the transport of the 
imanure and the crop, but has the additional disadvantage 
ot clogging the speculation of the cultivators. 

Moreigners, who only speak of Eaglish agriculture on 
the faith of others, or of what they have read or might 
have seen on the great London roads, are in eestasy in 
relating its wonders. ‘I'hey are deceived and deceive in 
turn. Without doubt, agricuityre, in some respects, is in 
a very pertect state; but there is still much left undone. 
I do not hesitate to say, that, as a whole, English agri- 
culture is inferior to that of Brabant, of Flanders, of the 
provinees of Artois and Normandy; and, in particular 
instances, it does not bear away the palin from the re- 
lative specialities of France and Belgium. It presents, 
here and there, beautitul masses of cultivation, owing to 
the consolidation of fortunes, the peculiar taste of certain 
proprietors, and the union of large capitals, all which 
advantages are incidental to England ina greater degree 
than to France; but a well cultivated field is, after all, 
pretty much the same in both countries. Nor does the 
produce of a given piece of agricultural land, all condi- 
tions of value being similar, differ very much in either 


country. Certain systems of husbandry, in the one 


country, balance the advantages or the disadvantages of 


an analogous system adopted in the other. 


I shall cite, in support of this assertion, the custom of 


dividing the fields, as pastures and paddocks, by double 
ditches, the tops of which are surmounted by a hedge, 
The English pretend te find a notable economy in this 
It saves the expense of shepherds. I have ex- 
amined this point with intelligent farmers; and the 
extent and value of the ground devoted to these enclo- 
sures, and the cost of erecting them being taken into 
account, | have arrived at the conviction myself, and 
have also convinced others, that these protections of 
hedges and ditches cost three or four times more than 
the employment of shepherds. Hence results not only a 
diminution of produce, but an absence of labour no less 
prejudicial to society than to individuals, 

The agricultural population has degenerated, from an 
easy condition, to a state of suffering, conteimporaneously 


custom. 
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with the abolition of small farms, and their union with 
large ones. ‘I'he first step towards a more rational order 
of things, is the gradual, well-considered return towards 
the system best adapted to the genius of the people—l 
mean the system of small farms. ‘Ibe landed proprietor 
will be a gainer by it, for there will be a greater com- 
petition for the letting of small farms than for that of large 
ones, and his income will be augmented in the ratio of| 
the little value which the farmer generally attaches to 
the labour of the members of his family. ‘The small 
tenant will hercin also find his account; for, in giving a 
higher rate of rent for a certain extent of land than the 
larger farmer, (who would join that portion to ten others of, 
the same value,) he would obtain by his own and his 
children's labour, and by the effects of a minute and 
earetul cultivation, an abundant equivalent for the in- 
crease of his rent. Social order is no less interested in 
this question; for, if once solved, there would be an end 
of that subaltern aristocracy—always dangerous, always 
disposed to be jealous of those above it, and to turn its 
irreflective masses against power, in no matter what 
hands authority is placed. 

Another resource presents itsclf; but how many pre- 
judices, how many ill-understood and obstinate interests 
raise themselves up against its adoption! Who in Eng- 
land would venture to call for the enclosure of waste 
commons? Who would have the courage to assume 
such a responsibility? And, yet what advantages would 
follow in its train! What an inerease of labour and of 
produce! What a means to fix upon the soil, to recon- 
cile with society, a population uncertain of its future 
condition, unquiet, and always ready to place itself in 
hostility against the property of the country. 

This course would afford a remedy to the progressive 
misery of the agricultural labourers, and to the evils 
which menace society; a remedy which is in the hands 
of the great proprictors. Its adoption would neither re- 
quire expensive sacrifices nor ditlicult combinations, 
directed as it would be by personal interest, the best 
guide to consult in such an emergency. 


PARKS, 

An immense space, surrounded by walls or a wooden 
paling, in the centre of whieh stands a house placed in 
the lowest part of the grounds, so as not so be seen from 
without, is, in England, denominated a park. ‘The en- 
closure is disguised by a zone of larch, of pine, and other 
resinous trees. Within it is a pathway. ‘The arrange- 
ment of these plantations is such, that the view, whetlier 
from within or from without, is interrupted by them, and 
an uniform, sad, and monotonous aspect is thus given to 
all parks. 

The most is made of inequalities of ground, as well as 
of the existence of springs, to create sheets of water, not 
by digging out the bed they should occupy, but by raising 
a dike at the interior extremity of the valley: an excel- 
lent means, which diminishes the expense, and gives a 
natural and graceful form to those vast reservoirs the 
sides of which are adorned with fine trees. Out offices, 
which are too profuse in French gardens, are rarely seen 
in English parks; still more rarely is one invited to take 
exercise in them, for in general there are no walks. 
Extent of ground, trees, and water, alone mect the eye. 
But to what purpose is this extent of ground turned? It 
is a vast pasturage, interrupted by masses of underwood, 
where horses, cows, sheep, and deer peacefully graze 
without restraint. Groups of ten, twenty, a hundred 
trees, adorned with all the luxury of vegetation, and the 
growth of which has never becn checked by the edge of} 
the hatchet, are thrown here and there, according to the 
caprice which presided, a century ago, at their distribu- 
tion. For combination in the effect, seek no more than 
what I have stated. A gravelled walk conducts you 
from the gate to the house. ‘This is nearly the only one 
in the grounds. If you wish to walk, you tread on the 
green turf, upon which, in the best-kept parks, walks are 
traced out by the scythe. 

It should nevertheless be acknowledged, that from 
this want of order, from this laissez faire, there results 
something grand and imposing, but also little that is 
graceful, and something that is supremely inconvenient. 
The designers of gardens might find useful subjects to 
study in the system of English parks. Between the 
laboured pretessions of a French landscape painter, and 
the complete absence of plan on the part of the English 
gardener; between that multiplicity of roads, buildings, 
and scenes, which the first abuses, and the afiectation, 
on the part of the second, of making no use of these 
means, there is a middle course to steer. I should 
therefore borrow from the one the combination of effect 
produced by trees relatively to their form, the shading 








of their foliage, their arrangement; I should not, like the 
French, cut up into so many walks those immense spaces 
with which the English system of landscape gardening 
does not meddle ; I would profit by the aspects presented 
to me by interior and exterior objects; would borrow 
from the English system that extent wherein consists its 
principal beauty, the distribution of the waters, the clumps 
of trees and evergreen shrubs grouped around buildings, 
and which so well serve to conceal from view all that is 
wished should be concealed. I would have those belts 
of trees which mark the limits of the park; the out 
offices full of taste and originality, which form the 
dwellings of porters and keepers; the copse and under- 
wood, fruitful resources for the sportsman ; and those 
alternations of light and shade, of open perspective and 
limited view ; which give variety to the walks, and ex- 
citement to the imagination. I woutd adopt trom the 
English system the means it employs to keep the lawns 
in order, and those moveable iron gates, which have the 
double advantage of preventing the cattle from straying, 
and of not interrupting the view. 

I should not also fail to borrow from the English taste 
those small plats of ground wherein flowers are culti- 
vated, and kept separate from the rest of the park by a 
line of majestic trees, or a current of limpid water. On 
a well shorn lawn, strewn over with handsome ever- 
greens, patches are cut out in the shape of baskets of 
flowers, varying in form and arrangement. 

Architectural views, the trunk of an old tree, detached 
fragments of rocks, vases held suspended by double 
chains from two elim trees, all these are put under con- 
tribution to receive flowers, and diversify the effect which 
they produce. Sometimes, at the whistle of a keeper, 
hundreds of guinea hens, of gold or silver pheasants, of 
peacocks, of pigeons of the rarest species, come to mingle 
the brilliant tints of their colours with those of the 
flowers, which embellish these favourite retreats, and 
impart to them a life and motion, the charms of which 
it would be difficult to define. 

From the combination of these different processes, 
there should result something more natural than we see 
in our French gardens, something more cheerful than 
the parks of England present, and a more rational whole 
than one could obtain from the exclusive use of either 
system. 

FORESTS. 

That which is now called a forest, in England, is but 
an extensive tract of land formerly covered with trees, 
but at present filled with thickets very distant from each 
other, and old trunks of oaks, whose robust natures resist 
a treatment calculated to destroy them, 

Men and anima!s appear to combine for the purpose 
of accelerating the destruction of wocds, and they have 
almost every where attained this object. ‘The numerous 
flocks of cows and sheep, spread over the forests, attack 
the young shrubs, and the hatchet of the woodsman pays 
no greater respect to the few trees which chance has 
kept from the teeth of the cattle. 

The system of property in waste commons, and, with 
its modifications, the ill-regulated exercise of the com- 
munal and private rights and usages, are the causes of 
this disorder. In the state of waste in which the forests 
are at present, it would be better utterly to destroy them ; 
agriculture would, by this means, recover lands actually 
destitute of value, without inflicting any loss on the pub- 
lic interest; for wood, in England, is not used for fire ; 
and in the state in which the forests now are, it would 
be difficult to find a tree fit for the purposes of building. 
The population, whose greatest misery is a want of 
labour, would thus obtain the means of existence, and 
these advantages would be counterbalanced by none of 
those inconveniences which are almost always mixed up 
with improvements. 


MANNER OF TRAVELLING. 

England recommends herself more to the investiga- 
tions of the economist than to the pencil of the artist. 
Rich in the fertility of her soil, and in all that can be 
procured by an enlightened system of husbandry, by 
extensive property, immense commerce, and manufac- 
tures without limit, she every where appears clad with 
an exuberance of wealth, manifested in the multiplicity 
and sumptuonsness of her mansions, in the richness and 
variety of her harvests, and in the active circulation of 
the excellent means which she employs to attain these 
objects; but all this does not constitute a picturesque 
country. There are few great rivers @beautiful spots of 
couutry are still rarer, except in Wales, Scotland, and 
some northern counties. Unless one is placed on an 
elevation, whence one can look down on the whole 
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GREAT BRITAIN IN 1833. 








country, and flit, as it were, ubove the hedges which cut 
it up into small parts, the view is arrested at no great 
distance by trees, thickets, and enclosures of all sorts. 
The traveller should not expect to meet those vast vistas 
—those smiling landscapes—that romantic scenery which 
so often afford the advantage of varicty to his journey 
through certain parts of France.* 

Vainly will he seek for peasants, in his journey through 
England. The English peasants do not present them- 
selves to his notice. ‘The reaper, the gleaner, the plough- 
man afford the striking incongruity of a town dress and 
a rural occupation. With the exception of Wales and 
Scotland, the dress in the villages and the large towns is 
exactly the same. You proceed from province to pro- 
vince, withont being reminded, as in France, Spain and 
Switzerland, by the varied forms of costume, that you 
are passing from one country into another, and lave to 
expect other manners, and another language, or at least a 
change of customs. 

The taste for travelling, an expensive taste in any 
country, is truly a ruinous one in England. If the 
means of satisfying it are numerous, and accompanied 
with all that can promote pleasure, one is steeled against 
this seductive consolation by the perpetual warning of a 
speedily drained purse. 

Posting, placed on a totally different footing from that 
service in the rest of Europe, is not the object of an ex- 
clusive privilege. By means of a license which cannot 
be refused, relays of post-horses are established according 
to the caprice or the will of those who possess them. 
‘The rivalry arising from this practice does not lower the 
price of posting, which, London excepted, is nearly the 
same on all roads, and differs but little from the price of 
relays in France. The number of horses is always fixed 
at two or four, without regard to the number of’ travel- 
lers, or to the form or weight of the carriages. 
you desire a post chaise, the innkeeper is obliged to 
furnish it, without your paying an additional price. 
These chaises, in the shape of our coupés, are well hung, 
and very clean and commodious. 

England has not, as we find in France, a breed of 
horses specially appropriated to posting. ‘The greater 
part of the post horses in England are hunters, or car- 
riage horses, which, having become unfit for either of 
these purposes, wear out the remnant of their strength 
in post chaises, before they are transferred to hackuey 
coaches or wagons. Their spced answers, in a great 
degree, to what one would expect from their breed. 
You travel at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour 

about three and a half leagues,) which includes the time 
of changing horses. 

The height of the postilions (always chosen among the 
smallest men,) and their dress, consisting of a jacket, 
short breeches, and half boots, are calculated with a view 
to reduce to the smallest possible compass the burden of 
the horses. There is no difference between the town 
harness and that which is kept for posting. They are 
both in excellent condition. 

The mail coaches destined for the transport of Ictters, 
are carriages, with four inside and six outside places. 
Behind the coach the guard is seated, with a blunderbuss 
and a pair of pistols before him. These coaches travel 
at the rate of ten miles or four leagues an hour; but 
their small size (for the English, in general tall and 
thick, appear to have little regard to their personal pro- 
portions in the size of their carriages)—and the short 
time they stop to refresh, render them very unpleasant 
modes of conveyance. 

Stage coaches are very elegant carriages, built to carry 
fifteen or eighteen traveilers, and a considerable weight 
in packets, but on admirable roads. This is an indis- 
pensable condition. Without it, the height of the car-| “ 
riages, the arrangement of the whole of the luggage on 
the imperial, and the lightness of the body and the axle- 
tree, would give rise to frequent accidents. 

The inside of the coach contains only four places. 
The seat of the coachman, and another seat placed im- 
mediately behind it, admit of six persons, and two seats 
facing each other at the hind wheels, afford places for six 
or eight more. “These seats are fixed over boots or boxes 
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* The readers of all nations, excepting the French,} i 
will not agree in this opinion. With two or three in-|1 
significant exceptions within her own soil, “la belle] t 
France” may be pronounced the ugliest country in| i 
Europe, always excepting Holland. 
enumerate the beauties of England ; but the author seems] t 


not to have visited Derbyshire, Herefordshire, the Wye,|conduct him thither, and suffer nothing which could | 
gratify, to escape his curiosity. Shillings and half-crowns, 
with which it is always necessary to be abundantly pro- 


the Isle of Wight, nor the Lakes of Cumberland. 
English Translator. 








When} Grosvenor and Berkeley Squares. Such is the manner 


of the thong, and serves more as a sort of appendage, 
than a means of correction in the hand which carries 


where each person knows so well how to confine himsel! 
to the exigencies of his proper position, the horses do 
better what they have to do, than the horses of other 
countries, and that too without the need of a brutal cor- 
rection. 
the other without hearing the sound of a whip, or the 
hallooing of conductors, which in France fall so dis- 


should be mentioned. 
are magnificent, and they are good and well supplied in 
the smallest. 


respectful. On their arrival, travellers are reccived by 
the master of the house, whose decent dress indicates a 
respectful feeling towards strangers. 
well-heated, well-turnished room, they have never to wait 
for a meal, the simplicity of which, in the way of cook- 
the plate and ware, and the superior quality of the meat. 
ment (so neglected in England) can be, completes the 
tions, fur from being disinterested, are dearly charged 


for. Scldom do you separate from your host with a re- 
ciprocation of politeness. 


his carriage is in motion. 


It is not for us to] castle or country-mansion ? 


for stowing away the luggage. Such parcels as these 
cannot contain are placed on the imperial. 

The desire to breathe the fresh air, rather than econom}- 
cal considerations, induce even the richest English to 
give a preference to outside places. ‘They only go inside 
when compelled by bad weather. The place most in 
request—oue knows not wherefore—is to the left of the 
coachman; it is considercd as the place of honour, and 
is reserved for fushionables, and even for lords, who do 
not disdain to travel thus. ‘The sole advantages which 
such a station appeared to me to present, were the being 
placed near a well-dressed coachman, and the escaping 
the chance of travelling by the side of a butcher, a shoe- 
maker, or some other individual of that class. Each time 
the coachman descends from his box, his neighbour has 
the advantage of being made the forced depository of his 
reins and whip. These are placed in your hands, as 
they are taken out of them again without the least cere- 
mony. 

It has been remarked that the horses used for the 
stage coaches in England go more quickly than those 
devoted to the same service in France, and that, never- 
theless, our carriages take no more time in performing 
a given distance. ‘This anomaly is explained by the dit- 
ference in the respective arrangements. In England, 
whether it be to satisfy the taste for frequent meals, or 
to favour the longing of coachmen and guards for beer 
and strong liquors, the relays are more frequent. 

The appointments of an English coach are no less ele- 
gant than its form. A portly good-looking coachman, 
seated on avery high coach.box, wel! dressed, wearing 
white gloves, a nosegay in his button-hole, and his chin 
enveloped in an enormous cravat, drives four horses per- 
fectly matched and harnessed, and as carefully groomed 
as when they excited admiration in the carriages of 


in which English horses are managed, such also is their 
docility, the effect either of temperament or training, 
that you do not remark the least restiveness in thei. 
Four-horse coaches are to be scen rapidly traversing the 
most populous streets of London, without occasioning 
the least accident, without being at all inconvenienced 
in the midst of the numerous carriages, which hardly 
leave the necessary space to pass. The swearing of ost- 
ers is never heard at the relays, any more than the 
neighing of horses; nor are you interrupted on the road 
by the voice of the coachman, or the sound of his whip, 
which differs only from a cabriolet whip in the length 


it. In England, where every thing is so well arranged, 


One may travel from one end of England to 


igreeably on the ears of travellers. 

Among the wonders of English civilisation, the inns 
In many of the larger towns they 
In the greater part of them the servants 
ire in livery, and in all, their attendance is prompt and 


Introduced into a 


‘ry, is atoned for by the elegance, often the richness of 


A sleeping-room, as comfortable as this kind of apart- 


igrément of your sojourn. Your discontent does no 
commence till the exorbitant bill proves that such atten- 


Yet, notwithstanding the cold- 
1ess With which his attentions are received, the landlord 
joes not cease to remain by the side of tie traveller till 


That which a foreigner appreciates most in England 


vided, cause all gates to open, and facilitate even the 
most inconsiderate investigations. Under this head, 
France offers no subject of comparison. 

To the advantages which I have been enumerating, I 
should add another, which never fails to strike the fo- 
reigner, and induces him to establish a comparison be- 
tween the official customs of the continental governments 
and those of England; a comparison which ts not favour. 
able to the first. ‘The indispensable examination which 
his baggage undergoes on his landing, alone wearies his 
patience : he may travel over the three kingdoms without 
meeting a government functionary, who, under pretext 
of the safety of the state or the interest of a city, requires 
the exhibition of a passport, or the opening of his trunks. 
‘The police and the revenue appear to vie with each other 
in carelessness ; yet, though a sarveil/ance in these mat- 
ters is not neglected, one should be grateful at escaping 
forms which every where clse are repugnant, Uf not vexa- 
tious, 

Vanity, a species of universal coin, is current as much 
and more in England than in any other part of the world. 
The travelier must take care to put his titles on his pass- 
port, and his arms on his carriage. People who have 
neither titles nor armorial bearings, turnish themselves 
with both, and find their account in so doing: they pay 
no dearer at the inns, and are much better treated in 
drawing-rooms. 


BREEDING, FOOD, AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
HORSES. 

The breeding of horses is in England purely a matter 
of private speculation. ‘The choice of one is always 
made with minute and reasonable heedfulness ; their ge- 
nealogy, transferred to special registers, is stated with 
as much, and often with more exactness than that of 
their owners. 

The attention bestowed on the trainine of horses con- 
tributes to modify their character, their temper, and even 
their shape, according to the nature of the labour to 
which they are destined. 

The English do not await the period of a complete de- 
velopement of strength, before they employ the horse. 
Horses intended for racing are subjected, trom the age 
of cighteen months, to violent and frequent exercise. 
The dict to which they are limited contains the greatest 
quantity of nutriment in the smallest possible space, and 
is chosen with a view to prevent the enlargement of the 
abdomen, and the relaxation of the muscular system. 
Brown bread, biscuit, oats, and beans, with a small 
quantity of straw and hay cut and mixed up together, 
torm the basis of their food, 

Hunters are kept in the same manner, but their food 
is compose d of a greater quantity of alimment. Care is 
taken not to allow them to drink before they leave the 
stable. 

The food of horses otherwise employed varies accord- 
ing to the greater or less speed required of them. But, 


no matter how worked, the smallest possible quantity of 
water is given them. In order not to everload the sto- 
mach of the animals at the moment they are about to 
work, no food is given to them for an hour at least before 
their departure froin the stables. On the road, they are 
only baited with a handtal of wet hay, afterwards a bue- 
ket of water is offered them; but instead of allowing 
them to drink, it is raised up so as merely to wet the 
head. When the heat is great, and the roads are covered 
with dust, the nostrils and legs are carefully sponged. 
Horses are daily exercised. Every morning, after 
being groomed, they are ridden out at different paces for 
about an hour. When they stop at any place, instead of 
allowing them to remain stationary, they are slowly 
walked about in the neighbourhood. ; 
The repeated groomings and curryings to which these 
animals are subjected, the minute attention bestowed 
upon them, do net appear to increase their strength or 
health. With less trouble, with infinitely less expense, 
the horses of other Countries go through as much work 
laying aside the consideration of flectness), are as well 
fed, and in general attain a greater degree of longevity. 
Those uscless and fatiguing details practised in the Ene- 
lish stables may be therefore dispensed with. 

The English understand better than any other people 
in the world, the employment of the horse. ‘They use 








s the facility of seeing every thing. Thanks to the ad- 
virable internal communication, he can strike off from | 
he great roads, without the fear of being stopped by the | 
mpassable state of the by ones. Does he wish to sce a 

He indicates his wish, and 
he postilions, who are adepts at this kind of lionising,| 








him in the saddle for riding and hunting, rarely for tra- 


jvelling. ‘They travel in comfortable coaches, the progress 


of which is facilitated by the finest roads in the world, 
when the distance would occasion fatigue to a horse. 
All ages and sexes are in the habit of riding. From the 
infant of six years old, who gallops on an Isle-of-Man 
pony, to the old gentleman who trusts himself to the 
steady and sure paces of his favourite horse—from the 
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dandy of Hyde Park, who wishes the boldness of his | 
horsemanship and the swiftness of his horse to be admir- 
ed, to the city shopke eper who hires a nag to enjoy the 
Sunday with his family in the country,—all the world 
rides, and appears to be the better for it. For if longe- 
vity is not greater in England than in the most healthtul 
parts of Europe, it is certainly attained with less of aeci- 








dental and premature infirmities 


The English have the rare talent of applying horses 
to all uses, without for a moment considering whether 


nature has intended them for such employments. "They 
harness the smallest ponies, and make no account of 
riding the heaviest carriage horses. The hunter on 
whose back they gained the brush the evening before, 
carries them forty miles the next day in a tilbury. Such 
is the perfection of the English breed, that horses are 
never unsuited for the service required of them, no mat- 
ter what their shape and habits. 

As relates to specd, the labour imposed on them is 
generally a foreed one. ‘Though the constant training 
to which they are kept up enables them temporarily to 
bear these great exertions, still it does not prevent those 
precocious disorders, which, limiting their strength toa 
few years, cause them rapidly to pass from the stable of 
a peer, where they have been successively employed in 
saddle or harness, to that of a licensed hackneyman, or 
a proprietor of stage coaches, whence they again descend 
to terminate painfully their short career in the humble 
mews of a hackney-coachman. 

If English horses do more, under certain circum. 
stances, than the horses of other countries, it is not be- 
cause they are more vigorous, but because they are made 
to follow a peculiar and better understood regimen, and 
that the English are less apprehensive of exhausting 
them. 

Thus, as I have said, from the age of eighteen months, 
race-horses are subjected to violent exercise. A great 
number sink under this treatment; others preserve their 
strength for a very limited number of years. 

Light draught horses and hunters are not brought into 
so carly use, and, accordingly, last longer; but they sel- 
dom pass the age of ten or twelve years without being 
injured by precocious disorders, 

The patienee and docility of the English horse are 
owing to the gentler treatment and continual care he re- 
ceives. Nothing is rarer than a restive or wicked ani- 
mal; nothing, also, is more uncommon than the infliction 
of brutal treatment on any of them. ‘The breed is also 
distinguished by an intelligence, which manifests itself, 
whatever be the employments to which you may turn 
them. 

‘Their colours are extremely various. The handsomest 
horses are generally tound among the dark sorrel, the 
grey, and bright bay. 

Owing to her admirable roads, England can dispense 
with the necessity of having particular breeds of horses, 
for every kind of service. With the exception of racing, 
hunting, and the carriage of beer and coals in the cities, 
all sorts of horses are employed indiscriminately, without 
regard to their strength or sinew. If they perform the 
work required, the merit is less due to them than to the 
admirable state of the streets and roads. Besides, land 
carriage is so unimportant in England, that it is confined 
to articles of small weight. 

France is better off in this respect... Each kind of la- 
bour is performed by the horse most filed for that labour, 
and each breed unites the peculiar aptitudes most suited 
to the work in which it is engaged. From the enormous 
horses reared in Flanders for the transport of quarry- 
stones, and the lighter but taller horses furnished by the 
banks of the Rhone for the towage of that river, to the 
breed of Orleans and Pictou destined for the service of 
the post and the diligences; from the magnificent car- 
riage horses of Normandy to the slight and elegant breed 
of Limousin, each species of labour finds the animal most 
suited to perform it. And the shocking state of the 
French roads renders those labours much more numerous 
and indispensable in France than in England. 

If the merit of the respective breeds were to be judged 
by the celerity of posting and of publie coaches, the ad- 
vantage would most incontestably lie on the side of Eng- 
land. ‘This, however, would be an erroneous mode of 
comparison. Jt is not because her horses go more quick- 
ly than those of France that England has the superiority 
in this respect. It ts because they are better harnessed 
and better driven; because they travel over more level 
Give to 
France similar advantages, and the results will be simi- 
lar, with even fewer horses. All doubt would cease on 
this head, if people considered that the malle-poste from 


and even roads, and draw lighter carriages. 





Paris to Bordeaux takes no longer to perform the jour- 





ney than the English mail to travel from London to 
Edinbargh, (the distance between these four points is 
the same,) and that the French horses have, nevertheless, 
to surmount greater diflicultics, owing to the bad state 
of the roads, the shape and weight of the carriages, and 
the mode of harnessing. 

In a word, if the race-horses and hunters of England 
have a superior flectness, their strength exceeds not that 
of the best horses of this kind in France, while it must 
be admitted that the English horses are sooner worn out. 
English draught horses last longer than racers and 
hunters, but not so long as the Freuch draught horses. 
The average age of animals still capable of doing their 
work well, is from ten to eleven years in England, and 
from fourteen to fifteen in France. 


HORSE-RACING,. 


England, with a degee of pride, places horse-racing 
imong the first of ber national tastes. ‘The richer classes 
devote the superfluity of their wealth, a part even of 
what luxury might require, to the indulgence of these 
sports. An ecnorinous expenditure is apparently made 
for the pleasure of seeing horses run, which are unfit for 
any other kind of labour, and which their owners would 
not venture to mount to ride the shortest distance, and 
still less to follow the foxhounds. At bottom, (though 
perhaps those who thus spend their money do not reflect 
upon the important result,) the end and object is to pro- 
duce in the English breed of horses, that improvement 
which brings them to the highest degree of periection. 

NEWMARKET. 

Newmarket is one of the most renowned race-courses 
in England. {fit be not filled with a crowd of fashion- 
ables, if the small extent of the town, and the difficulty 
of finding lodgings, if the monotony of the surrounding 
country, and the rarity of large mansions, drive away 
from it that portion of society which does not wish to 
purchase enjoyment at the expense of comfort—it is 
there at least that the amateurs of sperting send those 
horses of their stud whose fame they are anxious to esta- 
blish. It is there too that the largest bets are made. It 
is there, morcover, that, in the interval not devoted to 
racing, the most immoderate gambling takes place. 

In the middle of a vast plain, terminating in a gentle 
slope, is discovered a range of decent houses, built on 
both sides of a broad road. The signs hanging from the 
greater part of these houses, and the bills placed at the 
windows of others, plainly indicate that the town is the 
resort of a population brought thither by adventitious 
circumstances. ‘This town is Newmarket, which, like 
all English towns, is without any public walks. 

The race-course is very near the town, which, hidden 
by the sinuosities of the ground, breaks not the uniform- 
ity of a landscape uninterrupted by either houses or 
trees. In this species of desert, which ill repays the la- 
bour bestowed upon its cultivation, and at the extremity 


of an entrenchment dug by the Romans, a piece of 


ground unfolds itself, of three or four miles in extent, 
and kept in the best order. This is the course of New- 
market. Moveable posts, placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, point out the line which the 
horses are to take; other posts, more elevated, serve as 
rendezvous to the betters, who group around them dur- 
ing the interval between the races, in order to make 
bets, or to complete those not already concluded. To a 
spectator unaccustomed to such scenes, these assemblages 
have the aspect of an auction. Each person cries out 
the name of the horse on which he bets, the conditions 
of the bet, and the sum which he risks. Another better 
accepts the bet, a note of which is taken down in the bet- 
ting-book held by each of the interested parties. 

‘These bets are in general very complicated, and great 
experience is necessary readily to understand them in all 
their details. According to the idea people form of the 
relative strength of such or such a horse, they bet ten, 
twenty, sometimes thirty to one. When horses have 
run for the first time, the betters study the paces of the 
animals, and determine to bet according to the idea they 
have formed from so casual an observation. Gamblers 
call this “ inspiration.” 

The bets being made, cach person takes his stand as 
near as possible to a species of turret or sentry box, 
placed on wheels, which is occupied by the two judges 
of the races. Posts, with a rope running through them, 
trace out the line which the spectators should not trans- 
gress, while men on foot and on horseback carrying 
large hunting-whips constitute a sort of police, and exer- 
ercise their duties, without regard for ranks, towards all 
whom an indiscreet curiosity draws beyond the prescrib- 
cd limits. A line of carriages of all shapes, and a few 





wegons on which moveable huts are erected, destined tor 
ladics who have no wish to mix in a crowd little dispos. 
ed to courtesy, complete the picture. 

Afier a delay of some minutes, you perceive, on the 
ridge of a hill, the quickest horses stimulated by the spurs 
of the jockeys. In a few seconds they reseh the spot 
where the course terminates. It is here that the pas. 
sions not only of those who have stakes, but of the spec. 
tators, who have, moreover, some interest in the result, 
owing to more or less heavy bets, express, by action and 
cries, either joy or gricf, irony or reproach. At length, 
the winner is proclaimed, and horses and jockeys retire 
to a building, where the former are wrapped up in horse. 
cloths, and the latter are weighed, in order to see whether 
such as have not the necessary weight, have rid them. 
selves, during the race, of the lead which it is customary 
to attach to the waists of those who are deficicit in the 
regulated weight. 

Each race lasts but afew seconds. You only per- 
ceive the horses when they have attained the ridge of a 
piece of ground whose declivity inclines towards the 
spectators; so that the moment of their passing belore 
you with the rapidity of lightning, is the only opportuni. 
ty afforded you of judging of the race. ‘The sum of 
pleasure and interest which a race thus procures may 
be recapitulated in the following exclamations of the by- 
standers: “ Here they are!” “How they fly!’ “ How 
rapidly they went!” “ You owe me a thousand guineas.” 
This last interruption never fails to crown the enthusi- 
asm, and, with many, to allay it. 

The sight of the crowd of visiters and lockers-on af 
fords little interest. It is quite the fashion to leave at 
Newmarket the fine horses and magnificent equipages in 
which you arrive, and to change them, before you reach 
the ground, for hired horses and carriages. 

Thus the lord who runs horses of'‘a value amounting 
to some thousands of guineas, and who makes bets of 
still larger amount, appears on the course mounted on a 
pony, and riding beside the post-chariot occupied by his 
family. People, then, do not go to Newmarket, to be- 
hold an imposing spectacle, or a scene that strikes the 
imagination : the observer, however, wil! not have come 
in vain, if it be his wish to study the episodes of a race. 

It is curious to notice the accidental intercourse which 

akes place between two extremes of English society— 
between the lords and their jockeys : we may seca duke, 
or a peer of the united kingdom, who hesitates not to 
exhibit himself with his arm passed under that of the 
jockey who is to ride his favourite horse, and animating. 
him by his counsel and encouragement. Nor do others 
scruple to shake the hand of an ex-boxer enriched by the 
blows he has given or received, and who wishes, now 
that he is rich, to engage in the pursuit of betting his 
money against that of the highest personages. Some 
there are, also, who practise this system of perfect equali- 
ty to such an extent, that they do not scruple to make a 
daily companion of the chief of a London gaming- house. 

It is no less singular to observe the means employed to 
reduce the jockeys above the standard, to a feather-weight. 

The following story, admitted as an article of faith 
among sporting amateurs, will give some idca of the im- 
portance attached to the weight whicla horse should 
carry. 

Lord had two horses of equal strength, and two 
jockeys of similar weight: each time these horses ran, vic- 
tory declared itself unvaryingly, and ina marked manner, 
alternately for either horse. One day, however, both horses 
arrived at the same second of time; all were at a loss to 
guess the cause of this, till one of the jockeys perceived, 
on regaining the stable, that he had lost the key he should 
have had in his pocket: it then became known that each 
jockey was alternately to carry the key,and that it was tlic 
weight of the key which caused the jockey whe carried it to 
lose the race. One may judge by the credit given to this 
fable (which probably only marks the influence exercised 
on the speed of horses by the weight of the rider,) how 
much importance is attached to the weightof a jockey. 

To substantiai food compressed into the smallest pos- 
sible space, are joined frequent purgatives ; the jockey 
is also made to walk out covered with warm clothing, in 
order to promote perspiration; and a number of other 
precautions of the same nature are adopted. 

After having formed his opinion of the speed of the 
horses, the stranger would wish to examine their make ; 
but this is an object of difficult attainment: you can only 
see them in the stable, to which it is not easy to procure 
access—or at exercise, which they take regularly twice 
a day at a slow pace; and, on both occasions, they are 
so covered over with horse-cloths that you can only sce 
the nostrils, eyes, and limbs. 

Race-horses are in general seventeen hands high 
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They are of slender limbs ;_ but the developement of their 
hams, and the form of their joints, indicate great strength, 
and account for their speed. Their bodies are thin and 
well shaped ; the muscles and veins are delineated under 
a very fine skin and a short and uniform coat of hair. It 
would be wrong, however, to attribute this conformation 
to the constitution of the horse: it is the result of the 
system of food and exercise to which he is subjected. 
The food given him is not over abundant. The stomach, 
and consequently the frame of the bones, that of the body 
in particular, are little developed. ‘The action impressed 
on the muscles by forced speed gives to the muscular 
parts a projection and developement which is promoted 


by the absence of fat: the shape and conformation of 


race-horses are therefore the result of the manner in 
which they are bred and trained. In order to convince 
oneself of this, it will suffice to consider that, destined 
to serve as models to all other breeds, they produce 
hunters, carriage and even wagon horses, according 
to the manner in which they are crossed. It is by their 
means that the perfection of the English race is kept up 
—a perfection obtained by the best directed efforts, and 
at an expense which, in France, would exceed belief. 

It would hardly be credited that there are proprietors 
of horses, in England, who expend from five to six thou- 
sand pounds a year in the keep of race-horses, (a hun- 
dred and twenty-five toa hundred and fifty thousand 
francs,) without reaping any other advantage from such 
an expenditure than the pleasure of seeing them run two 
or three times over a race-course, or the uncertain chance 
of winning a considerable bet, and a few silver cups on 
which the names of the horse, the jockey, the master, 
and the circumstances of the victory, are inscribed. 
These are heir-looms, which are transmitted from gene- 
ration to gencration, and which proudly adorn the side- 
board of a dining-room on great occasions. 

Bets are not always made on the race-course, and 
within view of the horses which are the objects of them. 
A great number are made in the Clubs of London, and 
also in an establishment where such matters are trans- 
acted. People bet on a horse which has never run, but 
whose genealogy is known; they also bet on the foal 
which shall have such or such a horse for sire or dam. 
The race to be run, in this case, cannot take effect for 
three years afterwards; but the bet nevertheless prevails 
in full force. It sometimes happens, however, as the 
man in the fable says, that, 


“ Le roi, I"’ane ou moi serons morts.” 


At three different periods of the year, and during three 
consecutive weeks at each epoch, the race-course of New- 
market brings to that small town a numerous concourse 
of amateurs of this kind of pleasure, and they impress on 
the desert country, which surrounds the course, a life 
and movement which contrast with its sad and mournful 
aspect. 

During the remainder of the year, the eye only meets 
strings of horses carefully covered, whose slow and mea- 
sured paces provoke the impatience of the spectator, who 
would wish to see them putting forth all the speed of 
which their brisk and bounding forms affords a promise. 


EPSOM. 


The neighbourhood of London gives a different aspect 
to Epsom races, The roads thither are covered with 
every variety of carriage, and with horsemen mounted on 
steeds of all kinds. ‘This heap of carriages crossing and 
passing each other, without regard for the elegance of 
the vehicle, or the quality and condition of the party ; 
the butcher’s cart cutting out the gig of an exquisite ; 
the hackney coach opposing its heavy mass to the pas- 
sage of the four-in-hand landau, driven by a lord in the 
dress of a coachman, with a nosegay in his side-button 
—the full toilette of a fine lady covered with dust or mud 
by the clownish freak of a low fellow—all these present 
a really curious spectacle. Arrived en the race-ground, 
it is no less amusing to perceive the numerous expedients 
to which people have recourse, to form a sort of ambula- 
tory board for the lunch which is to enable the spectator 
to wait the commencement of the racing (half-past two) 
with less impatience. 

The spot sct apart for the race-course exhibits the aspect 
of a country fair ground. On either side of the line with- 
in which the horses run, are ranged the thousands of car- 
riages which have transported thither the eager company. 
The intermediate space is occupied by gipseys, who go 
about telling fortunes, begging, taking all that is given 
to them, robbing all that falls under their hand. When 
a spectator, led by the hope of obtaining a better place, 
attempts to traverse the ruce-ground, he is driven back 
hy the blows of policemen. ‘This species of episode ex- 











cites among those present an hilarity which expresses 
itself by general shouts of applause. 

The spectators who cannot find a place near this line, 
are ranged on an overturned wagon or buggy, one hun- 
dred feet behind. ‘The rest of the scene is occupied by 
tents, and by a magnificent pavilion reserved for person- 
ages of distinction. 

The race-course has a semicircular form. It presents 
visible undulations. ‘The point of departure varies, ac- 
cording to the custom, and the strength of the horses. 
The point of arrival is always the same. A much better 
view is had of the race at Epsom than of that at New- 
market, and a much worse one than in the riding-houses 
of France. 

Epsom races afford an amusing siglit to such as seek 
to gratify their curiosity in vast assemblies of people, in 
a noisy scene, and in the inconvenience of a crowd. 
They present a different sort of interest to those whio 
speculate on the greater or less speed of a horse, who 
oftener still speculate on their own address, and on the 
folly of their neighbours, who calculate on the cleverness 
of their own jockeys and the complaisance of those of 
their antagonists. 

At Newmarket, the races are intended for genuine 
amateurs; ut Epsom, it is a spectacle for a great capital, 
and is every way worthy of it. 


STEEPLE CHASE. 

A mania of manias rules England. The English love 
to think of that which has never been thought of by any 
other people, and to do that which has never been done 
elsewhere. ‘This is conceived to be originality, and, be- 
cause they shall not be imitated, they therefore conclude 
they are inimitable. It would be a thankless office to 
combat such an idea. It exists; it does no evil, and pro- 
duces some good. Why should people wish to modify 
it? Ifthey trouble themselves about it at all, it should 
be to verify its existence and effects. 

Among the national tastes,—the taste for steeple 
chases, or to speak more properly, races towards steeples, 
occupies a distinguished rank. ‘This amusement is 
necessarily reserved for rich people, owing to the expense 
which it occasions. In consequence of the absence ot 
all accessory interest, it suits English habits. It is 
numbered among their favourite amusements, from 
the bets which it originates. It is not wondertul, there- 
fore, that it has assumed the character of a passion, and 
that a steeple chase should be an event of which people 
speak beforehand, of which they talk afterwards, and 
whose smallest details are laid hold of with avidity. 

On the appointed day, the roads are covered with 
horsemen making their way to the place appointed for 
the race. As yet all is ignorance concerning the details 
of the match, which are only determined at the instant, 
and by a species of jury named by the competitors. ‘The 
general conditions are, that you shall attain a point de- 
signated by nearly a straight Jine, and from which you 
may nut deviate more than one hundred paces,—that no 
gate shall be opened, and that none of the horsemen can 
alight to overcome an obstacle. 

The line of the steeple chase has generally an extent 
of four or five miles, and is planted with flags. 

On a signal given, all parties start forth. The country 
which presents the greatest number of obstacles, such as 
hedges, ditches, gates, gutters, rivers, is chosen in pre- 
ference, as the theatre of this amusement. Every thing 
is, or ought to be leaped over. Frequent accidents re- 
duce the number of competitors. ‘Iwo or three armong 
the boldest, or the most foolish, or the best mounted, ar- 
rive at the goal. He who has first attained it wins, be- 
sides the bets he has made, the united sums that each 
competitor has paid in order to be permitted to run. A 
dinner, followed by copious libations, restores, consoles, 
and dries those who are exhausted with fatigue, have lost 
their money, or have fallen into the ditches or streams 
the breadth of which has proved the strength of their 
horses to be at fault. 

The taste for steeple chases will not be understood, 
and still less shared by other nations. But it must be a 
lively and attractive pleasure in England, since so many 
people risk their moncy and limbs in this amusement. 


FIELD SPORTS. 
COURSING. 


Happy the country in which the fleetness of a horse, | 
the management of a kennel, and the death of a fox, are| 
such important affairs, that they absorb in a great part| 
the time and thoughts of men who have all pos-ibl 
means to make a better use of one and the other. Eng- 
land is that country. After horsc-racing, to which con- 











siderable sums are devoted, comes coursing, the relative 
expense of which is not less, and which extends the ma- 
nia of betting to the lower classes of society. At New- 
market, both amusements alternately engage the leisure 
of men of rank and fortune. Elsewhere, coursing is the 
favourite amusement of rich people—of country squires 
in easy cireumstances. ‘The following is the manner in 
which this latter amusement is indulged. 

In order to conciliate the minds of the farmers, who 
are great amateurs of this kind of amusement, and to 
make them bear, with less impatience, the injury done 
the harvest by the game, the great proprictors consent 
to allow coursing to be carried on in their grounds. On 
the appointed day, the dogs are led thither. Such as 
should run together are coupled. These arrangements 
being made, and the bets settled, the sportsmen range 
themselves near each other, and walk behind a man on 
foot, who holds in leash two gre vhounds, and who lets 
them loose upon the first hare which is seen to spring. 
The sportsmen follow without being sti pped either by 
tillage ground, hedges, or ditches, of none of which do 
they make any account. At length they arrive at the 
taking of the hare. 

Two other dogs are substituted for the first; and the 
spo t is continued in the same manner, till the end of the 
chase. The prize is adjudged, not to the dow which takes 
the hare, but to the dog who having passed her oftenest 
is therefore considered the swiltest. Judgment is pro- 
nounced by a judge not belonging to the county, but 
sent by the Greyhound Club, and who is paid very dearly 
by the betters. 

In order to preserve the strength and speed of the 
greyhounds, they are almost exclusively fed with a spe- 
cies of mutton broth; and as the humid, cold, and va- 
riable temperature of the climate might exercise a perni- 
cious influence, they are wrapped up in clothing appro- 
priate to the season. Their beds consist of woollen 
cushions, and they travel in carriages. Lukewarm baths 
await them on their return from the chase, and relieve 
them from its fatigues. 

This coursing of greyhounds is adopted less with a 
view to the pleasures of the chase,than to minister to the 
rage for betting. It is a means of risking large sums, 
an amusement which, independently of the loss of bets, 
entails other very considerable expenses. The pay of the 
keepers must be added to the cost of the dogs’ food. To 
each course or run is attached a judge, who, following 
the example of his colleagues of a higher order, charges 
a very high price for the justice he distributes; and as it 
would be unbecoming to separate without a dinner, the 
bill of the inn-keeper contributes to swell out the already 
very large sums which this species of pleasure entails 
upon these who have indulged in it. The fortunate bet- 
ters rejoice; they who lose, dream of opportunities which 
may prove more favourable to them. Gamblers are the 
same In all countries. 


SHOOTING, 


In all that relates to pleasure, the English do not look 
beyond the mere enjoyment in hand. ‘Chey dine to get 
rid of hunger; they dispiay luxury in order to spend mo- 
ney, they ride to reach a journey’s end. They are re- 
gardless of all those accessory enjoyments so highly 
prized in other countries. Therefore it is that they shoot 
to destroy game, without stopping to consider the pro- 
cess by which they attain this end. ‘They hardly seek in 
the dog which they employ that training which gives 
such a charm to sporting itself. The care of collecting 
the birds which they kill devolves on a keeper who ac- 
companies them. As soon as the game is down, they 
care no more about it. In order to escape the fatigue 
even of a wish, they leave the management of the day’s 
sporting under the control of the keeper, and do not 
think of counteracting the indications of his caprice. 

To shooting in the open plain, shooting in the woods 
succeeds. Placed at suitable spots, the sportsmen fire on 
the game, which those who are appointed to that task, 
start without allowing to the birds the feeble defence 
which the rapidity of their flight might oppose to the 
address of the sportsman. The destruction of game is 
immense, and nothing but the careful and expensive ef- 
furts exerted to keep up the breed would suffice to main- 
tain an adequate supply. The game usually killed 
amounts to eight hundred or a thousand birds, when the 
sports take place on a property of moderate extent. On 
large estates, the amount of game killed is freque ntly ten 
times that numer. 

The inditicrence displayed in the 
self in an equal degree when it is over. ‘The sportsmen 
hardly know the number of game killed; and were it not 
for their efforts to resist the inclination to slec p, which 


sport, mantfests it. 
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they wv ild almost lose the recollection of the idle man- 


they had thrown away their ume. 


POX-HUNTING. 
Onaeold and fomuy day,t 
water, in which the liorses sank up to their hams, we set 


out trom Hy. PL’s on a jourt cy of twelve miles, to reach 


the spot appoi ited for a fox-hunt. We journeyed quickly 
thither, on hon which we exchanged for hunters that 
awaited us at the place of meeting. About sixty sports- 
men in red coats, an equal number of farmers in their 


every-day dress, two huntsmen distinguished by thei 
prepared leather caps, and a horn fixed in a case to their 
saddle-bows, with forty or fifty dogs of ordinary shape 
and cropped ears, composed (with the fox who was iin- 
mediately unbagwed) the materials of the hunt. 

The animal bad hardly put his foot to the ground be- 
fore the sportsmen commenced a hunting gallop, in order 
to follow a pack of prodigious swiitness, and to which the 


hedges and ditches which separate the fields gave a great 
advantage at starting. "The rapidity of the dogs not al- 
lowing their ery to be heard, it was only by the aid of 
the eyesioeht, and by a sert of instinet, that the sportsmen 
were enabled to follow in the direction the y had taken. 
After a lapse of ten minutes, the hunt presented nothing 


more than a confused crowd of horsemen secking to pass 
cach other, bounding over hedges, gates, and ditches, all 
which they encountered with « resolution which did ho- 
nour to the astonishing strength ofthe horses, and to the 
intrepidity of the rider 


Without having followed an English hunt, one cannot 


form an idea of all that the inditference to sclf-preserva- 


tion inay bring a man to require of the strength and 
training of a horse. Almost all the hedges are separated 
trom the fields they inclose by two ditches, each of two 
fect in breadth. ‘The horse must clear at one leap the 
two ditehes and the hedge. Wo to the rider if, w rongly 


calculating his spring, the animal puts his fore-teet in the 






second ditch. A terrible tall is the consequence. If the 


ditches are too large to be cleared at one leap, the hors 
lands on the tuft of earth which separates them, stops an 
instant, and from his own instinet, and without hesitation, 


attains the soil (always downwards) in which tke second 


ditch is dug out. "Phese leaps “de haut ea bas” are tre- 
quent, and do not Cause many accidents, 

When a hedge is too high, the riders seek a place 
where the branches, being more asunder, present a sort 


of passage. ‘Thither you direct your horse, on whose 
neck you extend yourself, yielding to the instinet of the 
animal, who brushes through the difhieulties with which 


his way is beset, with admirable address. Neither the 


double ditch, the hedge, nor the briars which are spread 
across, Nothing, in short, arrests hin. "Phe effect of this 
species of leap astonish the spectator who sees it for 
the first time, whether trom thr training and the species 
of reasoning it exhibits im tl horse, or from the haste 
with which horse and rider disappear. 





fter an hour’s race, and without the sagac ity or the 
talent of the huntsmen being laid under contribution, the 
fox was taken. ‘wo or three horsemen, whom chance, or 
the speed of their horses, rather than their good manage- 
ment, had favoured, were in at the death. ‘The sharp 
sounds of the huntsmen’s horns at this Instant sammoned 
the whole field: but a quarter of an hour elapsed before 
the crowd of amateurs were assembled. ‘The tail of the 
fox was offered to the most distineuished rider. The 
high feats and accidents were now recapitulated, and ge- 
neral langhter was caused by the stains of mud which 
revealed the falls it might have been wished to conceal. 
Some directed themselves to the places where they had 
witnessed the fall of those of their friends who were not 
present at the death, with a view to offer that assistance 
which, hurried away by the ardour of the chase, they did 
not think of proposing at a more seasonable moment. At 
length the hunt broke up, and cach one returned home.* 

All that I have steted coneerning fox-hunting 1s appli- 
cable to stag-hunting, which only takes place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the royal parks, and with the royal hounds. 

Subjected to a regimen nearly similar to that in use for 
race-horses, exercised and fed like them in a peculiar 
manner, the stag intended to be hunted is set at liberty 
in a country unknown to him. Frightened by the cries 
and approach of the dogs, he runs till weakness obliges 
him to seck an asylum in a court or building, with the 
sight and uses of which his domestic habits have fami- 
liarised him. ‘The sportsmen arrive before the dogs can 
reach him, and a carriage always at hand carries the stag 


* This is the most spirited and correct account of fox- 
hunting we have met with.—Ed. 


the fatigues of the day would prompt them to indulge, 


© ground impregnated with 





back to the park from whence he had been removed. 
Every care is then bestowed to restore to the animal the 
strength required to furnish anew an amusement to 
which, in the end, he falls a victim. 

‘The passion of sporting is universal in England, From 
the man of rank and fortune, who devotes to it considera- 
ble suins, and almost all his time and thoughts—even to 
the farmer, who not content with unyoking one of the 
horses which draws his plough, and thereby augmenting 
the nuinber of sportsmen, is also satisfied that his well- 
tilled fields will be thoroughly over-run by one hundred 
horses,—all are enthusiastic in this kind of pleasure. 
Ladies take great interest in listening to the recitals of 
the chase; nor is the time given by intants to this amuse- 
ment considered as thrown away. 

If hunting is looked at as a means of frying the 
streneth of horses, it must be acknowledged that nowhere 
is this end petter attained than in England. Should one 
seck in it a reasonable pleasure, an amusement depend- 


hunting in England must be placed very much below 
the system as practised in other countries. Here no 
talent is required on the part of the rider. None of that 
knowledge which mingles self-love with pleasure is ne- 
cessary. The harmony arising from the mingling and 
concordance of dogs and of horses is unknown. Every 
thing, even to the limbs of the sportsman, is sacrificed 
to the idle mania of a run without fixed duration and 
without arrangement. Properly speaking, you do not 
hunt, for rarely you see the animal pursued—as rarely 
do you perceive the dogs—and you never hear them. 
You are limited to ran in the direction in which you 
remark horsemen, which direction you suppose to be 
that of the chase. 
I can conevive a foreigner following an English hunt, 
to describe the tolly of it, or with a view to buy some of 
the admirable horses which show off on the occasion ; but 
I cannot conceive that he would be tempted to renew the 
experiment. 
ROADS, CANALS, SUSPENSION BRIDGES, RAIL- 
WAYS. 
An examination of those works which have for object 
the improvement of internal communication presents an 
interesting study, whether that study relates to art, or 
applies itself to political economy. In France, where 
the government is almost the only entrepreneur of works 
of general utility, the persons employed on its behalf are 
careful to avoid all considerations relating to the expense. 
This, however, is the object of minute attention in Eng- 
land, where private interest intervenes in every thing, as 
well in the initiation, as in the execution of projects. 
Thus, before commencing an enterprise, people wish 
to satisfy themselves that its results will be commensu- 
rate with the outlay it will require. They do not only 
think of present retarns ; they consider the returns to be 
obtained at a future time, by an improvement and in- 
crease in the kind of production which the communica- 
tion about to be established should favour. ‘The enter- 
prise is not undertaken till satisfactory data are collected 
on this subject. 
‘The same prudence is apparent in the execution of the 
work. Without an absolute certainty of the degree and 
extent of the circulation, and, consequently, of the amount 
of profits, the project assumes only the character of a 
trial and experiment; but if it be found productive, it 
soon receives that character of grandeur and durability 
which consorts with the importance of the communica- 
tion and the prospect of the advantages it should pro- 
cure. This is the manner of proceeding in a country 
where good sense is first consulted, and where not a step 
is taken without being assured of the solidity of the ground 
on which you tread. 
Some exceptions, however, tend to prove that all en- 
terprises of this nature are not equally advantageous ; 
that, far from returning an interest proportioned to the 
capital expended on them, they require new sacrifices for 
the continuation and repair of the works. What is the 
conclusion to be deduced from this? That there are bad 
speculators. But it should be acknowledged that Eng- 
lish speculators deceive themselves in a degree Jess pre- 
judicial to their interests than those of other countries, 
because their advances are relatively less considerable. 
There are also false calculations, which are not the effect 
of error, but of a culpable speculation on the part oi 
those who embark in them. ‘There are men whose ob- 
ject is to deceive the eredulous confidence of professional 
dupes who are always disposed to give their money to 
the first who asks it of them, and who even prefer the 
seductive promises of the adventurer to the prudent re- 
serve of the wise man. But if there are bad speculations 


ent on certain aecessory combinations, the manner of 


of this kind in England, they are fewer than in France, 

and they hardly ever exercise an untoward influence 

upon the execution of the work. ‘The “ company” suf. 

fer, but the public behold an increase of the sources 
whence flows their prosperity. 
ROADS. 

The superiority of the English roads over those of the 

greater part of Europe, and more especially of France, 


cannot be contested. ‘I'he causes of this superiority are 
far too interesting to the good administration of all 


‘countries, to be passed over without mature examina- 


tion. The excellence of the English roads not only con- 
tributes to the prosperity of the country, but it affords to 
the parishes and individuals to whom the management 
of the roads is confided, a subject of self-love and of 
pride. The least equivocal blame would not fail to stimu. 
late the parish or county which should neglect this 
branch of its administration; and proceedings would be 
directed against the overseer of the company who should 
not fulfil the conditions imposed, in exchange for the re- 
ceipt of the toll levied. Public opinion, then, or respect 
for contracted engagements, exercises on this subject a 
powerful and salutary influence. 

In general, roads which may be called of the first 
class, are under the control of the counties, which cause 
them to be executed, or give them over to companics 
who remuncrate themselves in the receipt of tolls for the 
advances made. These tolls are often granted to pa- 
rishes. 

It is to this system, repudiated in France, that Eng- 
land is indebted for those numerous communications so 
well adapted to her general and local wants. Here, the 
opening or the completion of a road, or the building of a 
bridge, depends not on the consent of the government, 
or the state of the budget. Public interest alone resolves 
the question. Ifthe opening of a road is a work of real 
utility, it presents, in the produce of the toll appropriated 
to it, the means of covering the expenses of its construc- 
tion. In the contrary supposition, it will not be under- 
taken; and in one and the other hypotheses, private 
interest is the clearest appreciator of what is most suita- 
ble to the public good. The same rule applies to the 
completion and repair of roads. If the road is a very 
considerable thoroughfare, it is undertaken with greater 
care. ‘The expense of repairing it is in proportion to the 
wear and tear; but the amount of toll also increases in 
the ratio of the travelling. Lastly, the repair, the de- 
gree of perfection in the levelling, and the general good 
management, are always secured by the power reserved 
to other companies, of establishing a rivalry by ereating 
a parallel road or a fragment of one. 

The fear of this opposition produces an effect observa- 
ble at every step. In the beginning, English roads are 
made with the greatest parsimony. Their dimensions 
are calculated on the strictest computation of the amount 
of travelling. They are always made upon the ground 
on which the old roads stood. Hence they are subjected 
to all the irregularities which the local casualties and 
the jumble of properties rendered inseparable from the 
old roads. They economise in the terraces. The de- 
clivities preserve their rapid inclination. The roads are 
encased in excavations surmounted with thick hedges, or 
they run to the surface of the soil, no effort being made 
to correct the inequalities. But in proportion as the ne- 
cessity of improvement is better appreciated, as the pro- 
duce of the toll increases—as the probability of still 
augmenting it by improvements which would bring a 
great number of strangers is felt, improvements are un- 
dertaken. You see decilivities softened down, windings 
losing their steepness, and often wholly disappearing, to 
give place to straight lines and to a greater development 
of breadth. Thus the road reaches a degree of perfec- 
tion commensurate with its utility. 

The nature of the soil also contributes much to the 
good condition of the roads. In general the soil isa 
very strong one. Gravel is found every where at a short 
distance, and in order to obtain it, it is only necessary 
to raise a thin coat of vegetable soil, which covers a 
quarry of very hard and abundant silex. In places 
where a suflicieney of gravel is not to be obtained, re- 
course is had to freestone, and oftener still to a gravel 
drawn from qnarries, sometimes very far distant, and 


‘|brought by sea, or upon canals, or railways, to the neigh- 


bourhood of the places at which they are required. It 
is from the quarries of Scotland that London is supplied 
with the incalculable quantity of granite necessary for 
the keeping in repair her streets, which are nearly all 
macadamised. 

The nature of the transport, and the form of the car- 
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riages, add their effect to those causes which contribute] ruts, the very appearance of which is guarded against 


to the good condition of the roads, 


The multiplicity of canals and of navigable rivers,| ceived on either side of the road by a species of gutters 


and their application to the transport of materials of 
great weight, relieve the roads from all carriages except 
those adapted to light burdens. 
the contrary, far from being prejudicial, appear on the 
contrary to be advantageous, owing to the extreme 
breadth and the eccentric nature of the felloes, as well as 
to the exclusive employment of chariots with four 
wheels. The manner of travelling has also its efiect ; 
earriages do not follow each other in convoys as in 
France. They do not move in each other’s track, and 
consequently create no ruts. 

The roads are, therefore, chiefly resorted to by car- 
riages on springs, very light when compared with those 
employed for the same purpose in other countries, and 
which, moving on a uniform surface, without selecting, 
in preference, one part above another of that surface, 
present an equal weight, and never that degree of abso- 
lute pressure, producing those jerks so frequent on badly 
made roads. 

Lastly, one of the principal causes of the good con- 
dition of the roads is to be found in the proper applica- 
tion of the enormous sums expended, not in the forma- 
tion, but in the minute repair of the roads.* These 
sums are at least quadruple those expended in France 
for the same object, though the causes of deterioration 
are much less powerful, and the price of materials less. 

The breadth of roads varies according to the circum- 
stances which mingle in their plan, not only from one 
road to another, but from one portion to another of the 
same road. If the land necessary to the making or 
chalking out the straight line of a road is of little value, 
the roads are made broad. If a considerable expense 
would result from raising the roads, or from the pur- 
chase of a greater extent of ground, the roads are re- 
duced to the dimensions strictly necessary. Between 
rows of houses and in places where clearings, levellings, 
orembankments are necessary, the roads are narrow. 
The want of breadth is supplied in all that is necessary 
to the safety of travellers, by gates carefully kept up. In 
the mountains of Scotland, and in Wales, the sides of 
precipices are rendered secure, or rather indicated, by 
finger posts of stone painted according to their height in 
white and black strokes, in order to be easily distinguish. 
ed in the night, or in the midst of snow. 

In general, the breadth of the roads, with the excep- 
tion of London and the great towns, does not exceed 
eight metres; but the whole of this breadth is covered 
over with stone. Accordingly, though not so broad as 
those of France, they afford room for passengers. 

The additional quantity of stones required does not 
create any other pecuniary outlay than an advance in 
the capital appropriated to the formation of the road ; 
for no additional expense of keeping the road in repaii 
is the consequence. As the carriages that travel on a 
road only occupy the space allowed for covering it 
over with stone, it matters little what part they go 
over. 

This mode contributes in another way to the preser- 
vation of roads. The water runs away more easily, 
because it is not stopped by the spongy earth which 
forms the useless deposits on the roads of France. 
Thus the soil of the road is constantly preserved from 
a humidity, which in the opposite system is kept there 
by the infiltration of the waters, which stagnate on 
the side of the road. The small dimensions of the 
materials, and the mode of their employment, add 
their effect to the canses just enumerated, 

The English roads have neither ditches nor eleva- 
tions. They are almost flat. ‘The waters run off by 
the aid of the almost insensible convexity which is 
given to them, and still more by the entire absence of 





*In general, the relation in number and extent be- 
tween roads of the first class or great roads, and parish 
roads, is as one to four. ‘The keeping the first in repair 
costs annually 160J. sterling (4000 fr.) per mile, or 400J. 
sterling (10,000 fr.) per league. 

The cost of keeping the second class of roads in re- 
pair is 400. sterling (1000 fr.) per mile, or 100/. sterling 
(2500 fr.) per league. 
cf road is 68l. sterling (1760 fr.) per mile, or 170J. ster- 
ling (4250 fr.) per league. 

Unforeseen expenses are calculated at 10-100ths, such 
as the charges of committees, lawyers’ fees, &c. 

Extraordinary repairs and improvements are com- 


roads, 


The rare exceptions to} spots where they cease to be hurtful to the road. ‘The 


by a careful superintendence. The waters are re- 


paved in broken stones with flood-gates. They are 
conducted by other gutters, or sinall ditches, to those 


purchase of land necessary to the site for ditches is 
thus economised, and the very considerable expense otf 
their construction and repair, as well as the deteriora- 
tion oceasioned by the stagnation of the waters which 
penetrate from the ditches to the ground of the chaus- 
sées, are likewise saved. 

Another system in the making of roads, a system 
due to the genius of Mr. Telford, appears to prevai! 
over that of Mr. Macadam, from which it differs in 
this respect, that, in place of a convexity, the road 
receives a decided inclination from one to the other of 
its sides, and that the largest of the stones is only 
about one third of the thickness of that of Mr. Mac- 
adam, or eight to nine centimetres. 

The inclination given to the road is said to render 
the draught easier, because, whilst the declivity of the 
wheels diminishes the rubbing against the axle-tree, 
the collar, by pressing more on one shoulder of the 
horse than on the other, procures for the animal a kind 
of relief which alternates each time that circumstances 
vary the direction of the inclination. Experiments, the 
results of which have not carried conviction to my 
mind, appear to have given to this double observation, 
in the eyes of the English engineers, the character of 
an undeniable truth. 

The reduction of the thickness of the gravelling is 
but perhaps a strained application of the principle es- 
tablished by Mr. Macadam, that the inferior or lower 
coats of gravel being placed so as to establish a sort of 
anvil, on which the superior coats are bruised under 
the pressure of the wheels, it was advisable to dimin- 
ish as much as possible the thickness and do away with 
the resistance of the first, and to place the others on a 
soil which, owing to its flexibility, would obviate a 
part of this inconvenience, by only exposing the stones 
to the action of one of those forces which bring about 
the destruction of the road. This is a true and proper 
system, provided you admit that which exists in Eng- 
land, a careful keeping in repair of the roads. 

The first cost of the making of roads, already reduced 
by the causes enumerated, is still more so by the 
slightness of the stones. It is seldom that these layers 
have a greater depth than twenty-five centimetres, 
They are laid in trenches, without curb-stones, on a 
soil strengthened by the rolling-stone; and when the 
ground is of bad quality, upon a bed of marl, of the 
remnants of buildings, of the sand of old roads, &c. 
The stones are reduced to the size of a hen’s egg, 
and covered over with round flints of still smaller dt. 
mension. These materials are passed througha sieve 
or skreen, the intervals of which reject those stones 
that execed the requisite size. 

The dust and mud are carefully scraped off with the 
help of rakes, and oftener still by brooms, for which, 
considering the excellent state of the roads, large rakes, 
drawn by horses, might be substituted, as their oblique 
forms would sweep downto the sloping side of the road 
the materials which should be removed from it. 

Holes or ruts are seldom repaired, because it is re- 
marked that the stones applied to this operation ar 
soon reduced to powder; and besides the jerk which 
they give to carriages, they injure that part of the 
road contiguous te the part repaired. When a partial], 
repair is needed, it is put of till repairs are about to be], 
commenced to a certain extent of road. Partial repairs t 
take place by applying the pick-axe to the surface of], 
the road, which hinders the new stones from rolling t 
about, and disposes them to embody themselves with t 
the old ones, by the aid of a light coat of stones, of I 
equal size and compactness, ‘These layers are placed |, 
on the road whenever, by the grinding into powder of l 


( 


The stones are broken by the hand on anvils of cast- I 


The skreening is performed thus: the workman who 
extracts the stones, throws them into a skreen, the 
rings ot which are three or four centimetres in width, 
and are composed of thick iron wire. ‘This skreen is 
supported and moved about by another workman. 
The stones which have the requisite dimension fall; 
the rest are placed in heaps, for the purpose of being 
broken. 
a closer skreen, of a form different from the other, and 
intended to separate the earth from the stones. 

The transport of earth is accomplished with incon- 
ceivable economy, order, and rapidity, by means of cars, 
raised upon iron wheels, thirty centimetres im diameter, 
and running upor railways. 'These railways are formed 
ot ditferent ple ces of iron, each of sixty centimetres in 
length, laid upon boards, and fixed into one another by a 
piece of iron at both ends, in th shape of a swallow tail. 
Phe railway is continued in exact proportion with the 
progress of the works. A single horse pertorins, with 
little or no fatigue, the labour of four horses, owing to 
the greater weight he is enabled to draw with accelerated 
rapidity. The cars are not jerked onthe road, and they 
experience but a slight deterioration from use. They 
are easy to load, owing to their little elevation. ‘This 
practice is attended with inconsiderable expense, which 
is compensated by the cconomy introduced in carrying 
on works upon a larger scale ; and it is productive of in- 
calculable advantages to the companies who have under- 
taken to construct and repair the roads. 

The general repair of the roads is confided to road 
makers, whose employment consists in picking up the 
surface, in order to spread the stones; in causing the 
water to run off, and in scraping the mud to cither side, 
whence it is immediately removed, when it is not intended 
to serve for the making of footpaths. 

The greater number of roads offer to the pedestrian a 
footpath a metre and a half broad, and raised to an 
elevation of from fifteen to twenty centimetres. ‘These 
footpaths are covered with a small gravel, unfit for the 
pavement of the road. ‘The gutter intended for the car- 
rying away of the water, is made on the inner side of 
the trottoir, or footpath. Agqneducts, formed by the 
junction of three boards, of four bricks, or of hollow tiles 
placed upon flat ones, atford abundant outlets to the 
water. On many roads, the footpaths are only made 
successively, by means of the dust and mud scraped trom 
the road: but care is always taken to leave room for 
them in chalking out the plan of the road. 

Those roads which in France are called Vieinales, 
are repaired after the same manner. ‘Their breadth 
rarely exceeds five metres. ‘The means of repair are 
furnished, as in France, by what is legally called Py 
tation cn Nature, unless the importance of the road, or 
the want of resources to contribute to its formation or its 





8- 


support, does not render the establishment of a toll 
necessary, Which is never retused by parliament when 
the reasonableness of such toll shall have been made ap- 
parent by enquiry. 

The talent of professional engineers is rendered of 
little ase, owing to the simplicity of the mode employed 
in the making of roads. It is almost a matter of routine. 
Each parish finds, in the disinterested zeal of some of 


its inhabitants, all the knowledge and practice required 


in this branch of its administration. Bridges of brick 
ire usually built by the mason of the village. On the 


turnpike roads, members of the company by whom the 


road is farmed, or of the committee of the county, are 


tharged with the direction of the works. Engineers are 


rarely called in, unless to build bridges ever large rivers 


rcanals. The direction of the English roads is care- 


ully indicated by the aid of finger posts, placed wherever 
here are branch or cross communications. Other finger 
yosts, placed at the boundaries of villages, enable the 
raveller to ascertain their respective names. ‘The dis- 
ances are marked by milestones. Within ten miles of 
sondon, the roads are watered, during the summer, at 
he expense of companics to whom the undertaking be- 


ongs. ‘This inconvenient practice is pushed to such 


he first coat of grav > sec vould be exposed “ae ; . 
the first coat of gravel, the second would be exposed. extr>mes as to produce a liquid mud in the streets of 





iron, framed in a species of hopper, open on the side of |, 
the workman. The whole machine has the form of a |, 


by means of an iron ring, fixed to a’shaft, or handle, 
which the workman holds in his left hand, and broken 
by the aid of a hammer, the head of which presents a 
hollow space, The precaution taken to pass the stones 





sondon, even in the hottest weather. The object is less 
he comfort of the traveller, than the preservation of the 


oad. Macadamization has becn very generally substi- 


sheel-b; = a om < J Se - > . a > m . 
1" 2 2 wheel barrow. Thrown in shovels into the hopper, the tuted in the streets of London, and in those of imost 
The average expense of all kinds| stones are afterwards placed one,by one on the anvil |, 


»wns, in lieu of the old pavement. The result has been 
a remarkable economy, a better adaptation for travelling, 
1 great reduction in the repairs of carriages, and an in- 
crease in the duration of the labour of horses. This 
system should be unhesitatingly adopted, provided a 


P i } . om mihi” ae sa ie if . ‘ : 
: ; through a skreen at the moment they are shovelled | sufficient quantity of materials, of good quality, can be 
prised in the computation of the average expense of] out, limits the operation of breaking them to those{had at a moderate price. 
above a certain size, fur which it is indispensable. 


In some of the streets of Lon- 
don, stones drawn from neighbouring quarries are em- 





The same operation is repeated by means of 
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ployed. Inthe greater portion of the other streets, as 
well as in all the towns where cheap water carriage is 
available, the materials are transported from the Scottish 
coast. Paris, and the towns and roads in the vicinity of 
the Seine, might, by means of the navigation of this 
river, procure from the coasts of Cherbourg, granite, the 
durability of which would amply compensate for the cost 
of transport. 

On comparing the roads of England, without rusts, 
without holes, without ditches, with the broad and miry 
sloughs which are conventionally called roads in France, 
one cannot deny the superiority of the one system over 
the other ; but, at the same time, the difficulty of trans- 
porting the English system, and establishing it on similar 
bases in Franee, must be admitted? ‘The conditions of 
locality, of administration, of habits, are too different. 
One might, however, say to the French government, 
“Send your engineers to England, let them study what 
is done there. If the systems they observe cannot be 
adopted as a whole, at least many of the details are sus- 
ceptible of beneficial application. ‘The reads are better 
in England, therefore the means resorted to for making 
them are preferable to those employed in France. ‘They 
present facilities for all kinds of transport, in which 
those of France are wanting. Borrow, therefore, what 
is good in the English system. Do not hastily adopt in- 
novations, but do not entirely sect your face against them. 
Try the system partially, render the application of it 
more general, when its advantages shall be clearly de- 
monstrated. Set out with this principle, that the mode 
of making and repairing the roads in France is evidently 
bad, since it produces such bad results. Ameliorate with 
prudence, but do not reject ameliorations.” 


CANALS. 

England is completely intersected by water communi- 
cations. Some of these are destined to carry on the 
trade of tlie capital with the commercial and manufac- 
turing towns, others to communicate from one country 
to another. ‘To these vast ramifications numerous 
smaller canals are attached. These latter serve for the 
transport of the produce of coal mines or manufactories, 
or for local wants; they are always proportioned to the 
exigency for which they have been created. When the 
boats which ply on them reach the larger canals or 
rivers, they are chained together, and arrive thus at their 
destination without the necessity of transhipments, which 
would occasion expense, a great loss of time, and the 
deterioration of the merchandise. 

Nothing is simpler or more economical than the mode 
adopted for the construction of canals. In order to avoid 
the risking of considerable sums on enterprises the result 
of which would be uncertain, a provisional character is 
given to the work. Narrow dimensions, sluices, and 
bridges of wood, the substitution of inclined planes for 
sluices, the interruption even of the canal itself, and the 
adoption of land carriage when serious difficulties inter- 
vene, which could not be overcome without heavy ex- 
pense,—these are the expedients adopted in England, 
expedients which would be utterly rejected in a country 
like France, where nothing is admitted which has not a 
durable and monumental character. This will explain 
the multiplicity of this kind of enterprises in one country, 
and their extreme rarity in the other. 

Thanks to this wise system of proceeding, public 
prosperity, in England, spreads and penetrates every 
where by the aid of channels which she knows how to 
open, without display, without ostentation, almost with- 
out attracting notice. All this is aehieved by a combi- 
nation of private interests, that powerful engine which is 
employed as a balance to weigh the considerations for 
and against the realisation of the project, and, at the 
same time, as a lever to remove the obstacles which 
would oppose its completion. 


RAILWAYS, 

Those iron roads called railways have become uscful 
auxiliaries to canals. Perhaps indeed they may be sub. 
stituted, in a great number of localities, for the latter, 
over which they present, in some respects, a marked ad- 
vantage. ‘The expense of making them is less consider- 
able; they are less prejudicial to the property they tra- 
verse; they require less incidental labour or repair; they 
are not affected by the drought which dries up the waters 
of canals, nor the frost whieh impedes their navigation. 
By means of the application of steam to wheel machinery, 
heavier burdens may thus be more rapidly transported. 
All circumstances are in favour of railways, in a country 
in which iron and coal are cheap, and it is presumable 
they will prevail, at least in the projected communications. 

The most important work of this kind is the railway 





between Manchester and Liverpool. The cutting through 
of mountains, the raising of enormous embankments upon 
valleys, the construction of a road over canals and bridges, 
thus presenting the phenomena of three modes of trans- 
port achieved by different principles,—such are the pro- 
digies effected by this recent railway, on which you tra- 
vel a distance of thirty-two miles (twelve leagues and a 
half) in eighty minutes. ‘The success which it has ob- 
tained cannot fail to give rise to other railways in many 
localities, and above all in the environs of London, where 
celerity of communication is deemed of such importance. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


Among the works of an extraordinary character, that 
which has for its object to connect the opposite banks of 
the ‘Thames, by means of a vaulted tunnel dug under the 
bed of the river, deserves particular notice. A French 
engineer conceived and attempted this enterprise, and 
thanks to the efforts of a genius no less ardent than 
fruitful in resources, and superior to the obstacles which 
presented themselves at every step of a soil of capricious 
variety, which it was impossible to have foreseen, Mr. 
Brunel has executed the half of his daring plan. The 
whole would, by this time, have been completed, had not 
the discouraged share holdersrefused the requisite pe- 
cunlary advances. 

As a monument of art, as well as for the interests of 
two populous quarters of London, this prodigious under- 
taking should be carried on, in which the greatest difficul- 
ties have been surmounted, and the success of which is 
placed beyond all doubt. 


SUSPENSION-BRIDGES. 

If suspension-bridges are not so numerous in England 
as in France, it is because they are made in the former 
country with too much perfection and expense. ‘They are 
found too dear for works of a limited duration, and stone 
or brick bridges are very properly preferred to them. The 
price of these does not much exceed the cost of suspen 
sion-bridges, as built in England. These latter are there- 
fore only employed in localities where it would be im- 
possible to construct any other bridge. Such is the Me. 
nai bridge, which traversing an arm of the sea of three 
or four hundred metres in breadth, unites the island of 
Anglesea to the Welsh mainland. The largest vessels 
pass with all their masts under the Menai brrige. Such 
too will be the bridge about to be constructed by Mr. 
Brunet, near Bristol, trom the rocks of Clifton to the hills 
whiich bound the left bank of the Avon. The clevation of 
this bridge above the river will exceed that of the towers 
of Westminster. On attentively considering the Ham- 
inersmith suspension-bridge, and calculating the sums 
which it has cost, one can account for the reluctance of 
the English to the system of suspension-bridges. With 
the exceptions resulting from its convenience to certain 
localities, this system should only be employed when, as 
in France, powerful economical considerations counter- 
balance those inconveniences which attend it. 

However minute the details which have been dwelt 
upon, they fail to convey even a remote idea of the means 
employed, in England, for the purpose of creating the 
ditferent species of communications which exist in that 
country. ‘This notice can only explain to the reader, that, 
in these matters, much more Is accomplished in England, 
and with greater economy and effect, than in any other 
part of the world, The reason is, that private interest 
alone decides on the utility of the different speculations, 
and on the means necessary to ensure success. ‘The study 
of these means is of high importance to all those who are 
destined to direct any branch of public economy. Such 
study cannot be too much recommended to the adminis- 
trators and engineers of I’rance. It would convey to the 
former uscful notions as to the manner of conciliating 
gencral and private interests, and the latter might learn 
to abate the extravagance of their projects, and to guard 
against inordinate expense in the execution of the works 
confided to them. Both would convince themselves by a 
comparison of what is done in England, with what is ex- 
travagantly projected, without being executed, in France, 
that it is better to have a narrow and well repaired road 
laid down in the soil, than a larger and more imposing 
one upon paper; a quickly built wooden bridge, than a 
stone one, of which many generations will not see the 
completion; a canal of small dimensions, opened as soon 
as its utility shall be acknowledged, than an artificial 
river whose bed is dug, in France, before the projector 
has ascertained where he can find water to fill it; in a 
word, that it is necessary to devote as small a capital as 
possible to the erection of public works, and to refuse 
nothing that is necdful to the perfection of the under- 
taking. 





A VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD. 


Whilst Sir Walter Scott affected to set a great value 
upon a state of comparative obscurity, he has succeeded 
in obtaining imperishable renown, and in turning it to 
advantage in his lifetime. I do not make this a ground 
of reproach to him, for never was celebrity established 
upon a more honourable basis, springing as it did from 
the most exalted talent and virtues of the highest order, 
I but state a fact which may be interesting to those to 
whom the smallest trait concerning men of genius is a 
matter of lively interest. Sir Walter Scott was of the 
number. In attracting, however, the public attention, he 
did not confine himself to the publication of novels, which 
are every where read and admired; he sought to stimu- 
late the public curiosity by carefully concealing his name, 
and leaving to the eager curiosity of his readers the task 
of discovering it. ‘That name was found to belong to an 
honourable Scotsman, of a cold demeanour, and of staid 
and sober features, the plainness of which was well cal. 
culated to put to rout all the speculations of the physiog. 
nomists, who were prepared to find reflected in the coun 
tenance of the author of such lively and varied produc. 
tions, all that keenness of expression which would have 
revealed the impenctrable mystery attached to him. It 
was not the penetration of the public that eventually dis. 
covered the author’s name; feeling as much wearied at 
the fruitlessness of their search as they were at their dis- 
appointment, he at length disclosed himself. 

Sir Walter Scott had laid aside his literary vizor many 
years before my visit to Edinburgh. He resided, at the 
latter period, at Abbotsford, a country seat about thirty. 
six miles distant from the capital. Having been inform. 
ed of the anxious desire I had often expressed to make 
the baronet’s acquaintance, he was good enough to ad- 
dress me a polite invitation to come and visit him. 
M de B accompanied me. The road to Abbots. 
ford, which it took us seven hours to reach, passes through 
a mountainous country wholly devoid of picturesque ap- 
pearance; cultivated, it is true, but yet without habita- 
tions. ‘This road lies at the foot of a valley of monotonous 
aspect. Within four miles of Abbotsford, Melrose is visi- 
ble: it is a small town washed by a river, the stream of 
which is rendered available for manufacturing purposes. 
Two miles farther on, you cross the Tweed, and arrive by a 
rapid descent at a chateau of Gothic architecture situated 
at the foot of a high hill. Recent plantations increase 
the beauty of an extensive park. On the opposite side, 
the view, somewhat impeded by mountains, looks on a 
prairie, at the extremity of which fiows the Tweed, her 
tranquil waters embellishing without animating the 
landscape. 

It is from the court-yard alone that one has a full view 
of Abbotsford, and can form an idea of the bisarrerie of 
its architecture- Sir Walter Scott, who has drawn on 
the middle ages for his subjects as well as his characters, 
seems also to have recurred to that epoch for the style of 
an architecture which he has adopted with all its origin- 
ality, and with ail its faults, even to its minutest absurdi- 
ties. That irregularity which is the reproach of the cha- 
teaux of the eleventh century, exists at Abbotsford ina 
most remarkable degree. ‘The architect must have com- 
bined many odd whims of fancy or memory to vary as 
he has done the form and the dimensions of the windows, 
and to load many parts of the facades of the building 
with the most incongruous ornaments, in order to ren- 
der the whole a unique specimen of the confusion of all 
order. 

A peristyle attached to the house conducts you to a 
large room, in which are ranged arms and armoury of all 
ages and countries, as well as other varied objects of cu- 
riosity. To the left is a narrow hall, whence you pass 
into the dining-room, which communicates with the 
drawing-room. At the end of the drawing-room is an 
apartment of spacious dimensions, appropriated to a li- 
brary, filled with rare and choice works tastefully bound 
in the Gothic style. At one end of the library is a decor, 
which communicates with Sir Walter’s study. A dark 
narrow staircase, with high steps, leads you to the first 
story, on which are many small rooms; you are conduct- 
ed to them by a narrow corridor, in which two persons 
cannot walk abreast. 

The furniture of this singular mansion is in per‘ct 
keeping with its architecture. The greater part is of his- 
torical origin; and the original destination of many arti- 
cles is marked on brass plates, which have been engraved 
for the purpose. In order to form a correct idea of the 
richness and variety of this collection, it should be known 
that all men of rank and fortune in the three kingdoms 
contributed to furnish the house with many curious erti- 
cles in their possession; and that Abbotsford has thus be- 
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come a sort of muscum, uniting in itself all that the 
country in which the feudal system has prevailed the 
longest, could supply of most value in that character. 

As we were about to alight from our carriage, we saw 
approaching us as quickly as a halt would permit him, a 
gentleman, supporting himself on a cane, apparently from 
tilty-five to sixty years of age; thick set, of middle stature, 
of a pleasing rather than expressive countenance. Some 
grey hairs mingled with the fold of perfectly white locks 
which fell carelessly on his shoulders. His eyes were 
blue, small, and apparently without expression. His nose 
was deeply and thickly set, and his cheeks full and fleshy! 
There was altogether a sickly air about his person, but 
particularly in the expresssion of his head. At any other 
place than Abbotsford, we could never have suspected 
him to be the man, the fame of whose celebrity was 
spread over the literary world. Such was Sir Walter 
Scott. 

He received us with unostentatious hospitality, was 
penurious in words, but prodigal in kindness. In a few 
moments we were welcomed, lodged, and made acguaint- 
ed with the customs of the house. Our host excused 
himself for his inability to converse with us in French, 
which he understood, but could not speak. Our super- 
ficial knowledge of the English language made us regret 
exceedingly this circumstance; which, in a measure, pre- 
vented us from judging, as we ought, a mind which we 
came purposely to study. 

We entered the drawing room, preceded by two im- 
mense greyhounds and two Scottish terriers, the constant 
companions of the baronet. We were presented to Miss 
Scott, then to three or four neighbours, and lastly to some 
members of the family, who, together, composed the party 
then staying at Abbotsford. At this interview Miss Scott, 
who, though her mother was a Frenchwoman, does not 
speak our language, evinced no inclination to contribute, 
even in her own, to a conversation which her father 
strove to keep up by common-place remarks. After a 
little we broke ground on a subject which we conccived 
most — to be agreeable to our host, by rendering the 
homage of our praise to his varicd works, and by lead- 
ing the conversation to those particular productions of 
his pen which are connected with the history and ro- 
mance of the middle ages. Our efforts were vain. The 
remarks which we made could not animate our host ; 
and the brevity of his replies caused the conversation to 
flag. 

Sir Walter conducted us to the apartments destined for 
our use. I sat down in an arm-chair embroidered by 
Mary Stuart, opposite a portrait of Henry Darnley ; on 
atable which had belonged to the Earl of Essex, was 
placed a small mirror which had reflected the features 
of Anne Boleyn. This furniture recalled ideas to my 
mind which I in vain tricd to suppress. Proscribed, and 
under sentence of an inexorable tribunal, at the very mo- 
ment I was looking at these objects, it is not wonderful 
that a certain similitude of misfortune should have visi- 
bly affected me. Nothing contributes more than exile 
to the developement of sentiments of pity and sympathy. 

On entering the drawing-room, I found Miss Scott in 
a most elegant dress, which appeared to have exercised 
a very favourable influence on her manners towards the 
company. From that moment her deportment was 
graceful in the highest degree. She is remarkably 
handsome, though she had not made that impression 
upon us in the morning, owing to the pelisse in which 
she was wrapped up, and the large straw bonnet which 
concealed her well-formed features and her animated 
black eyes. 

The dinner was served upon silver in the English 
style. When the cloth was removed, the ladies retired. 
The gentlemen remained a full hour later, but the con- 
versation produced no brilliant sally on the part of our 
host. 

On our return to the drawing-room, we found the li- 
brary door thrown open, which, aided by the lights sus- 
pended from the ceiling, enabled us to judge of the 
extent and fine proportions of this apartment. M. de 
B— sat himself down in the library with Sir Walter, 
whom he was desirous of bringing to the topic of poli- 
tics, on which in Scotland he was, as well as in litera- 
ture, a high authority. During the conversation, which 
was long, and carried on in tie language of the respec- 
tive speakers, I was engaged with Miss Scott and the 
persons who surrounded her. In spite of, perhaps be- 
cause of, the difficulty we found in the interchange of 
our ideas, midnight had arrived before we perceived its 
approach. 

I was up at eight o’clock the next morning, and was 
taking a survey of the grounds. Sir Walter joined me; 
gave me,’ with the utmost coniplaisance, all the explana. 


tions which I desired, and proposed that we should take 
a detailed view of his library. It was in this conversa- 
tion that I was enabled to judge of the character of his 
mind, and satisfied myself that his imagination could not 
completely shine forth without the aid of his pen. Sparing 
of observations, he doled out his words succinctly, and in 
a homely fashion. He seemed generally to want those 
‘The observer who had so happily seized the characters 
of Louis the Eleventh, of Elizabeth, of Mary Stuart, of 
James the First, as well as the customs and manners of 
the principal personages of his novels, appeared to have 
exhausted all his thoughts in his works, and to have left 
his memory a complete void. 

‘In a word, the author of Waverly, Quentin Durward, 
the Antiquary, and so many other productions of dis- 
tinguished merit, appeared indifferent to the object of 
upholding by his conversation the idea which his works 
afforded of the power and versatility of his genius; not 
that he disdained to expend his erudition or his wit in 
conversation, but that he seemed to want the faculty or 
the habit of it. It must be said that he was suffering at 
this time the first attacks of a disease which, eighteen 
months afterwards, terminated in his dissolution. 

That minute spirit of detail which detracts so much 
from the merit of his works, was apparent in all that he 
did or said. If he spoke, he dwelt too much on trifles ; 
and in showing his treasures of art and literature, he left 
nothing to the imagination of the stranger ; every trifle 
was explained. In the distribution of his chateau, in 
its careful decoration, this wish to examine and show 
every thing, to find place for every thing, even for objects 
unworthy of the care bestowed or the descriptions lavish- 
ed upon them, was evident. It was a necessity of Sir 
Walter’s nature to put forward all that fell to his hand, 
as well as every idea which passed through his brain. 
By the side of these trifles, one was often surprised by noble 
objects, disposed to the best advantage: it is perhaps this 
very contrast which gives a distinguishing character to 
Scott’s productions. He has written for all classes, for 
all ages, for all countries, for his publisher, and for him- 
self; he has put into the mouth of the beggar, as well 
as into that of the king, the very language which both 
should speak. He has traced out the most remarkable 
features in the history of France, without being able to 
speak her language ; he has rendered the like service to 
his own country and to England. For the present gene- 
ration, content to be amused with all that he has writ- 
ten, as for posterity, which will make its selection 
amongst them—for both he has laboured: for the one 
he has composed light and elegant trifles, for the other 
splendid portraits of manners, characters admirably 
traced, descriptions full of charming variety. For him- 
self he has also laboured, since he amassed, by the pub- 
lication of his works, a fortune of many millions of 
francs, of which a misplaced confidence deprived him,— 
and acquired a fame which, so far from having ever been 
contested, has been raised beyond the limits which the 
most favourable award should have assigned him: all 
have benefited by his labours. 

The country which produced such a man has reason 
to be proud of his character and productions. He was 
the subject of general conversation and of universal cu- 
riosity ; his portrait or his bust was in every house; his 
most trifling actions, his most insignificant words, were 
published with a species of importance. He was sought 
for, he was visited: his chateau, like Ferney, had be- 
come the resort of literary pilgrimages—whether absent 
or present, he received the homage of all. The most in- 
dulgent posterity cannot judge him more favourably than 
his contemporaries have done. It is but justice to the 
memory of this eminent man to state, that so much flat- 
tery in no degree spoiled the goodness and simplicity of 
his disposition. 

Death has just removed him from the world; and the 
sentiments he inspired have assuined a tinge of enthusi- 
asm bordering on fanaticism. The honours bestowed 
upon his memory bear the appearance of worship; the 
theatres ring with his praise; statues are about to be 
erected to perpetuate his name. ‘The nation interferes 
in his domestic affairs, anxious to repair them, and to 
transmit to his children the inheritance of his fortune, 
with the same anxiety with which it has immortalised 
his name; and, unable to do mort, it has classed him 
amongst its most distinguished and celebrated men. A 
nation undoubtedly confers honour upon itself by such 
bursts of eathusiasm ; but this should be moderated by 


reserve for celebrities of another stamp and of another 
epoch, and not allow it to be supposed that genius is so 


reflection: it should keep some share of admiration in] and, lastly, a school. 


when it appears, those eulogiums which ages may elaps® 
before another character shall be found to claim. 


EDINBURGH. 


There is much to sce and to observe in Scotland :—the 
aspect of the country—the physiognomy of the inhabit- 
ants—their manners—their tastes—their affections— 
their hatreds—which not even a union of nearly three 
centuries* with England can either change or modify. 

It is in the highest degree interesting to study the 
character of a people who have thus preserved their 
ancient manners, whilst keeping pace with the rapid ad- 
vances of civilisation : a people who combine a fidelity to 
the memory of their unfortunate kings with perfect sub. 
mission and loyalty to their present sovereign ; and who 
remain altogether Scottish, whilst they are an integral 
part of Great Britain. 

Scotland presents to the eye of the traveller a widely 
different aspect from that part of England which borders 
upon it. The town of Berwick rises in the form of an 
amphitheatre from the left bank of the Tweed. It was 
formerly protected, and is now commanded, by a castle, 
the architecture of which belongs to the middle ages. 
Hills, cultivated to the very summit, succeed to the 
wooded slopes of Northumberland. Large farms are met 
with at a great distance from each other, unprotected by 
any plantation from the damp winds which give a cha- 
racter of monotonous sadness to the country. At still 
greater intervals are to be seen magnificent chateaux, 
which, owing to the immense extent of the estates, are 
less frequently to be met with than in England. On 
the right, at a short distance from the road, the sea pre- 
sents at first a boundless aspect, and then appears to 
force its way through the northern mountains, which 


Forth. As we advance, the sea becomes narrower, and 
forms, as it were, but an imposing feature in one of the 
most splendid landscapes in the world. Some small 
islands of most picturesque aspect, a multitude of ships 
of all sizes and all forms, are now visible; and on the 
other side of the Forth may be seen numerous mansions, 
distinguished by their elegant architecture. Such is 


interest, serves as a specics of gallery. 

In the vicinity of Edinburgh, the country becomes 
richer in trees and foliage, in the midst of which country 
seats are seen, of the most exquisite taste. The monu- 
ments on the top of Calton Hill announce, at some dis- 
tance from the city, the approach to Edinburgh. Before 
entering the town, you perceive the Gothic castle, which, 
built on the point of a sharp rock, commands tlie city 
and surrounding country. <A broad street, intersected at 
right angles by other streets in perfect keeping with it, 
conveys at once the idea of an extensive and a splendid 
city. Edinburgh is that city. 

The aspect of Edinburgh cannot be compared to that 
of any other city with which I am acquainted. From 
Prince street, containing the principal hotels frequented 
by strangers, one enjoys a prospect of the Old Town, 
situated on the ridge of a rising ground of moderate 
elevation. On the right, the eye reposes on a fortifica- 
tion of the twelfth ce ntury, from whose summit is en- 
joyed the only advantage it now offers, a commanding 
prospect. 

On the left it penetrates throngh a double range of 
hills, lying enclosed in a valley, at the extremity of which 
the Stuarts had built a palace, which was to witness the 
violent deaths of the greater number of their family, and 
those scenes of grief and trouble which awaited the re- 
mainder, and was to become at a later period the asylum 
of other royal sorrows. 

The space which separates the Old from the New 
Town serves as asite to two churches, built in an elegant 
Gothie style, and to an edifice of Grecian architecture, 
in which the Koyal Society of Edinburgh holds its 
sittings. 

A large Gothic building—next to it a succession of 
high towers, rising one above another, and presenting 
the effect of a single tower ;—thena colonnaded peristyle, 
of extraordinary magnificence—on the side of the hill, a 
building of Grecian architecture—all these edifices as- 
tonish the beholder by the contrast of their forms, the 
combined and harmonious effect of their masses, the ap- 
propriate selection of their sites. “The buildings of which 
f have thus given the outline, are, a prison, a monument 
of Nelson, the commencement of an edifice the propor- 
tions of which are on the seale of those of the Parthenon, 
On a terrace, from which the eye 
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* The Baron here alludes to the union of the two 


exclusive, and so rarely to be met with, as to call forth,|crowns, and not to the union of the two countries. 











indicate in the distance the opening of the Frith of 


the panorama, to which a road, otherwise devoid of 
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1 fuli view of the picture, a range of hand- 
built, forming what is called 


Commands 
some | es has been 
Re gent’s ‘Terrace, 

The New ‘Town, which has been created within the 
last thirty years, should be visited pre viously to entering 
less remarkable for their 
architecture, run from 





Its streets, ne 


the old town. 
length and breadth than for the 
cast to west along the horizontal ridge of a hill two miles 
in extent, and are crossed by other streets of less length, 
but equally broad, which, owing to their slope, are more 
dificult to the pedestrian, but afford a much finer pros- 
pect. ‘The principal street is terminated by a column 
rising above the handsome trees of an immense square, 


and by the faeade of an elegant charch. ‘The other 


streets are bounded by edifices or vistas, which fix the 
attention of the stranger. ‘The end of one of these 
strects discloses the imposing mass of the old castle ; 


inother the 3 a third, the fretwork 
of a Gothie edifice, a view of the bay, or some of the 
In a word, the New 
ven built in order to prove what 
in architecture, when 
ellent materials, and 


bold steeple of a belfry 


mountains which encircle the city. 


‘Town crs to have 
can be effected by a pure taste 
nature affords a tine site and exc 
man furnishes abundant capital. 
You reach the Old town, either by crossing a bridge 
thrown over a river, or by a steep descent. This is the 
town of the Stuarts, with its narrow streets, its lofty 
houses, its pointed roofs, and its heavy churches, built in 
Here and there some simall passages 
handsome edifices 


the worst taste. 
have of late been 


erected, and som 


WwW ide te d, some 
sharp descents rendered less perpen- 
dicular; but the character of the Old ‘Town has been 
judiciously left unchanged. 

; In all respects but its unparalle led site, it resembles 
most of the cities of the tenth or twelfth centary. At 
this remote epoch, it was the custoin to build towns, 
without order or symmmetry,on the sides of hills command 
ed by a rock, the sumuiit of which was calculated for the 
erection ot massy walls and bulwarks, of a castle, in 
idapted to the unrefined taste of that period, 
and to resist all attaek. Under the protection of such a 
fortress, a town will have arisen, the circuit of which, 
undulating with the inequality of the soil, connected itselt 
with the system of defence of the castle. Here, in the 
midst of those agitations ercated by the state of uncer- 
tainty in whi found itself, shelter will 
have been afforded to an alternately warlike, commercial, 


short, well 


i rising society 


and civilised peop! 

Edinburgh possesses a school of medicine and many 
hospitals. For six days in the week, the town presents 
the spectacle of an active and industrious people occupi- 
ed in the ardent pursuit of commerce and manufactures, 
and exhibits a more bustling aspect than most of the 
English towns, owing to the more numerous population 

On the Sunday, how- 
ever, the scene suddenly changes. Puritanism then ex- 
ercises all its rigour and austerity, and reigns despotic. 


contained within a sinaller space. 


The streets are quite deserted by the inhabitants ; and if 


ope meets a few solitary passengers, they are sure to be 
strangers, astonished, as it were, to find themselves alone 
ina yvreat eapital, in the streets of which they could 
hardly torce a passage the evening before, owing to the 
dense crowd passing to and fro in every direction. 

On the first sound of the church bell, which ushers in 
the Sabbath, lone files of devout Christians proceed 
solemnly along the streets on their way to charch. All 
the grave when this noiseless movement 


appears silent as 
interrupted till 


the stillness of the seer 


eeascs > nor is 
the conclusion of divine service ¢ nables the crowd to re- 
turn home. ‘They mect again in the evening to listen to 
endless sermons, that supply the place of the profane 
amusements in which ether countries, less rigid in their 
religious feelings, are wont to indulge. No one drives 
to church; and the only vehicles met with are soimne of 
the public mails, or private carriages, the owners of 
which hope to cseape, by driving into the country, the 
eunui which could not fail to await them in town. 
Religion in Scotland forbids every thought, and thie 


law every act, which have not God for their object. For | 


twenty-four hours, one is not permitted to do more than 
pray or meditate, with folded arms, in an attitude of de- 
votion. ‘The most innecent games and recreations—even 
musie is forbidden, and one must only speak of matters 
relating to religion or divine worship. 

Edinburgh, like the greater part of English towns, 
has no public promenades; but the flags of its large and 
open streets, and the mountains in its vicinity, in a great 
measure supply the want. 

The great desideratum in Scotland is a milder climate, 
which would permit one to enjoy the varied aspect of that 
beautiful country. “ Does it always rain in Scotland ?” 





was our question to Sir Walter Scott. “ Not always,” 
he replied; “ it cecasionally snows.” This joke is not 
altogether devoid of truth. The atmosphere is humid, 
foggy, and charged with violent winds. In summer 
alone can one rely on many days of fine weather ; and 
therefore it is that those excursions into the Highlands, to 
which the beauties of the site, with its romantic scenery, 
invite the traveller, can seldom terminate without some 
degree of disappointment, unless they be undertaken be- 
tween intervals of rain, when you stili are in fear of a re- 
turn of unfavourable weather. Summer is the only sea- 
son which admits of an exception to this rule. 


HOLYROOD. 


During the period of my sojourn at Edinburgh, 
Charles X. and his august and unfortunate family resid- 
ed at Holyrood. It was a sentiment of duty, of gratitude, 
and aflection, which called me to their abode. I had 
served the Bourbons all my lite; they had been always 
kind to me and mine. ‘They desired the happiness of 
their country ; and they had succeeded in procuring it. 
They would have fixed that happiness upon a firm basis, 
if the spirit of faction had not impeded them. I owed 
them every respect and attachment, and came to acquit 
myself of these duties. 

The palace of Holyrood, which the king inhabited, is 
composed of a fagade terminated at either end by a 
species of wing or pavilion, flanked by small towers. 
‘To this pavilion are joined the wings of a modern build- 
ing. ‘The square court formed by this disposition of the 
building is surrounded by areades, resembling the clois- 
ters of ancient monasteries. ‘The principal building and 
the two wings, built long after the facade, which apper- 
tained to the palace of the Scottish kings, are of an ex- 
tremely simple architecture. ‘l’o the lett, as you enter, 
is the apartment formerly occupied by Mary Stuart. 
The furniture remains in the same condition in which it 
existed during the life-time of this princess ; and ts in- 
deed carefully preserved. The portraits of Rizzio, plac- 
ed in the most conspicuous parts of the wainscot, and 


The cicerone of 
the palace was very anxious to make me perceive on the 
flooring the blood of the Italian who fell under the dag- 
gers of his assassins; but, whether owing tothe darkness 
of the place, or to my ineredulity, I rust freely confess 
I saw no trace of blood, though 1 was guilty of the per- 
haps pardonable politeness of saying that I perceived it. 
This is a species of complaisance which is pleasing to 
Scotsmen, and which a well-bred man should not refuse. 

The approach to Holyrood is through numerous 
small and filthy streets, or rather lanes, occupied by 
the lowest and most wretched class of the population. 
The palace is in one of those valleys which intersect 
Edinburgh: and it would appear as if the palace itself 
had been destined for the reception of illustrious exiles, 
with whose misfortunes it was intended to be in keep- 
ing, for nothing can be more gloomy than its position, 
between two mountains of the most sombre aspect, 
which offered to its inmates no other vista than the 
skies, every earthly prospect being shut out trom view. 
The internal distribution of the palace presents a suite 
of immense apartments, the walls of which are imper- 
fectly concealed by ancient tapestry. Antique chairs, 
Gothic sofas, the dilapidated state of which was dis- 
guised by Indian calico, beds with serge curtains, and 
a billiard-table ;—these composed the whole of the fur- 
niture. “The reception given to the descendants of 
Louis the Fourteenth, in this habitation of the Stuarts, 
could not fail to prove to them that Holyrood had 
changed hands. It seemed as if, implacable in her 
recollections of the past, the usurpation which had 
deprived the Stuarts of their rights, designed to call to 
the bar of its tribunal a family of kings fugitive in its 
turn, and to arraign the generous hospitality which, in 
the days of its power, it had bestowed upon another 
royal family, whose fate afforded matter for sach pain- 
ful comparisons. 

At St. Germain, the sovercign of the palace descend- 
ed the staircase to receive at the door the wandering 
English monarch; but at Holyrood the exiled French 
monarch was not soothed by the like consolation. At 
Holyrood, instead of a powerful sovereign, a hall- 
porter, with a bunch of keys in his hand, did the 
honours, and opened the doors of apartments cold, 
cheerless, and desolate. In place of a strong box 
filled with gold, forthe use of the exiled monarch’s 
privy purse, there lay on the table certain filthy 
papers hardly legible; writs of capias, and writs of 
seizure of ctfecis, were the consolations which met 





over the chimney of the oratory, attest the undisguised 
‘lopenness of the princess’s affections. : 





the eye of the exiled monarch ina foreign land. ‘The 
brutal indifference of the nineteenth century was sub. 
stituted for the delicate and sumptuous courtesy of the 
seventeenth ; in fine, a constitutional king of England 
was the host, instead of an absolute monarch of France; 
William the Fourth instead of Louis the Fourteenth. 
I shall avoid mixing up with details calculated only to 
gratify an idle curiosity, other recitals of a graver 
character, and replete with instruction, which are ex. 
clusively the province of history. I will not deseribe 
those scenes of sorrow when three generations of 
kings opposed, to the assaults of misfortune, a calm 
dignity, unembittered remembrances of past grandcur 
and hopes, with which no feelings of resentment were 
mingled. I will not paint the suffering virtue of him 
from whose mouth no word of hatred or revenge has 
ever fallen, and who has never expressed a wish which 
had not for its object the happiness of France; neither 
will I relate how, asin the days of their power and 
prosperity, distress was no sooner known than relieved : 
every other habit of the Tuileries had been laid aside ; 
this alone was preserved. The playfcl innocence, the 
graceful deportment, the precocious talents of a child, 
threw even a charm over the sadness of the meetings 
at Holyrood. Happiness in the choice of words care- 
lessly scattered here and there during the progress of 
his amusements, sallies of wit announcing not only a 
lively imagination but a judgment already formed, an 
elevated mind, called up the expression of real plea- 
sure in countenances to whose features au expression 
of grief had become familiar. 

The good-nature of the Duke de Bordeaux is appa- 
rent in those frequent acts of munificence and charity 
which the sight of misfortune never fails to elicit. His 
memory is not only retentive but well stored. Ile 
speaks with equal fluency the French, German, [talian, 
and English languages. Gymnastic exercises, to which 
he had been early accustomed, tended to develope in 
him a dexterity and elegance of manners which dis- 
tinguish his deportment and all his movements, and 
could not fail to attract notice, were he not atready, by 
his birth and premature importance, an object of gene- 
ral and undisguised interest. 

The following anecdotes will give an idea of his cle- 
vated mind, and the readiness and tact of his sallies. 
When the exiled family was about to quit Lulworth 
Castle, where they had taken up their temporary abode 
on their first arrival, in order to repair to Edinburgh, 
his sister, who, it had been arranged, should proceed 
by way of London, entertained her brother with the 
pleasure she should have in visiting the capital. “ What 
will you see,” said the young princess, “ that can possi- 
bly interest you in a sea voyage?” “The coast of 
France,” was his reply. And the ill concealed tears 
started into his eye, and drew corresponding tears from 
all who heard a reply, inspired by so affecting a senti- 
ment, expressed with such dignified simplicity. 

On my departure from London for Edinburgh, Ma- 
dame, Duchess of Berri, begged of me to convey to her 
son a dog of which he was extremely fond, and the loss 
of which, in consequence of the events of July, had caus- 
ed him inexpressible grief. The unexpected recovery of 
the dog, of which he had given up all hope, might be sup- 
posed tohave left the young prince little leisure to attend 
to a visit of pure etiquette; such, however, was not the case. 
The caresses of poor Zami, her evident delight at again 
seeing her master, did not interfere for a moment with 
that dignity with which he deemed it becoming to re- 
ceive me. 

I shortened a visit which the prince might find too 
long, but I had an opportunity of judging, from the ad- 
joining apartment where Iremained a few moments, what 
resolution the royal child must have displayed, when he 
could thus check, in my presence, the expression of those 
bursts of joy, to which he now gave free vent, in caress- 
ing his favourite dog so unexpectedly restored to him. 

The archers of Edinburgh wished the young prince to 
assist at their sports. One of their body asked me to 
inform him whether the duke would do them the honour 
to accept their invitation. ‘The answer in the affirmative, 
which I was directed to return, caused preparations to 
be made for the prince’s reception. 

On the day appointed, the prince found the company 
in full costume, with a bow, arrows, gloves, and every 
thing necessary for the sport, in readiness for bim. 

His first attempts in-archery were not successful. His 
impatience was about to spoil his sport: when, recalled 
to his self possession by a few words whispered to hiw 
hy his under governor, he requested the captain of the 
company to show him the manner of taking aim; he 
drew his bow and reached the mark. On a second at- 
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